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BY MISS M. 


How do I look init? I call it the last new 
thing in bonnets ?”’ 

The speaker, who had been gathering roses in 
the garden, sat! down on a banks as she spoke, 
and turning upside down the light, wicker basket 
she carried, put:it on her head, with a coquettish ; 
air. 

‘«Charming, ravishing !’’ answered her friend, 
Hilda, langhingly,.as she came down the garden 
walk. “ Saucieryand twice as lovely. I hardly 
expected to find you up, much less out. 1 have 
been to your room in vain. But I forgot your 
dreadful Ameriéan habit of early rising. 1 have | 
some news,” and the speaker proceeded to settle 
’ herself, comfortably, on the grassy bgnk, by the 
, side of her friend. As she did this, she noticed 

that Kate gave a start, jerked the basket from 
her head, and colored furiously. 

“What is it?’ shesaid. “Is any one coming? 
Why do you look so frightened ?”’ 

“JT am not frightened,’’ answered the, other, 
recoveritig herself; ‘‘only provoked. I never 
thought that any one, at this early hour, would 
be going by ; but just as you turned, to sit down, 
some horrid man passed up the road. He looked 
like'a Dusseldorf artist, for he had a sketching- 
stool with him: His eye caught mine, and he 
almost laughed in my face—at the basket, I sup- 
pose—the impudent puppy!” 

“Dear me!” said Hilda. «I wouldn’t mind. 
You'll never see the man again. It was only a 
bit: of barmless fun, on your part, after all. 
Come; I am dying to tell my news. You have 
heard me speak of Mr. Stanley, haven't you? 
He was the genfleman, who was so kind to my 
brother in London. He appeared, last night, 
armed with a letter from Fritz, while you were 
at the concert. Papa was so taken with him, 
that he insisted on having his things brought out 
from the hotel; and on making him stay with us, 
while heis in Baden-Baden.” . * 


**How provoking! I suppose, I shall see ‘ 
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little, or nothing of you, now, Hilda. 
monopolize you altogether.” 

“ Why need it make any difference ?”’ 

«But you know I hate Englishmen. They 
are simply detestable; ,always so conceited, 
patronizing, insolent, and conventional !”’ 

* ‘How many more adjectives ?’’ said her friend, 
laughing. ‘But this, Kate, is the exceptional 
Englishman.” 

“TI never knew an exceptional one; they’re 
all vain and stupid alike.”’ 

While the two girls are chatting, in this gay 
fashion, let us take the opportunity’to introduce 
them, in due form. First, dear reader, Miss 
Kate Arnheim, a staunch and loyal American, 
who has been in Europe for two years, with her 
father and younger brother. Their home is 
nominally at Dresden; but a great part of ‘their 
time is spent in travelling. On one of their 
trips ‘through Switzerland, they had made the 
acquaintance of a German family; consisting of a 
father, mother, and daughter, of the same name 
as themselves. The two families soon became 
mutually attracted.’ It took very little research 
into their pedigrees to discover that they were 
distantly related, and, from that time out, they 
dubbed each other cousins, and became very 
intimate, especially the young ladies. Finally, 
a most pressing invitation was given to Kate, to 
pass a few weeks with the Von Arnheim's, in a 
beautiful villa, which they had taken for the 
season, in the suburbs of Baden-Baden. And 


He'll 


; here we find our heroine. 


As Kate spoke German, with a fluency and 
purity very rare in a foreigner, and as she 
desired, above all things, a thorough insight into 
real German life, it had been arranged that she 
was to be introduced to the comparatively few 
acquaintances of the family, at Baden-Baden, 
simply as Hilda’s cousin, from Dresden, omitting 
the fact of her being a foreigner. She had been at 
Baden about three weeks, when our story opens. 
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THE LAST ‘‘NEW THING” IN BONNETS. 


The evening of the day in question, Kate de- ; flirt. To-night, however, she reserved all her 
scended at the dinner-hour, rather more carefully sweetest smiles for the Englishman, laughing and 
dressed than usual; for in spite of the visitor chatting with him, until she had him completely 
being an objectionable Englishman, she had re- } in her toils. 
solved that he should, in some way, contribute } When the evening was over, Kate, in the pri- 
to her amusement. At the foot of the stairs she { vacy of her apartment, was forced to acknowledge 
stopped, a moment, to re-arrange some detail of } that our hero was ‘‘ not so bad, after all, for an 
her voluminous flounces. The room where the } Englishman. If he hadn’t laughed at me, I be- 
family was gathered opened directly into the ; lieve I could have liked him,’’ she mused; «but 
hall, and through the half-open door, Kate became } now, never !’’ with a savage tug at the luxuriant, 
the involuntary auditor of u remark, just being } golden hair she was just then brushing—her very 
made by the stranger, which brought the; own, dear reader.- ‘He shall regret what he 




















indignant blood tingling to her face. 


$ said, too, of Americans.” 


This was her last 


«Yes, Herr von Arnheim,” he was saying, ‘I ; thought, before entering the enchanted realm of 
have a decided, though perhaps foolish, antipathy } dreams. 


for Americans, .The. men .are rough, boorish 
snobs, and the women even more objectionable, 


almost invariably being fast, ill-mannered, and } 


altogether horrible !’’ 


Mr. Lawrence Stanley’s remarks were here } 





Lawrence, for his part, meditatively smoking 
a cigar, pondered in a rather perplexed way, 
over the occurrences of the evening. ‘‘ What an 
out-and-out beauty that girlis!’’ he said. ‘Such 
soft, yellow hair, and yet such glorious dark 


interrupted by the entrance of a girl, whom he ; eyes! When she came into the room, she looked 
inwardly pronounced “stunning,” and thought ; disdainful enough to annihilate meat once. She 
he had seen somewhere before, but could not ; is more like a French girl, than one of these 


decide where. But Kate knew him, at once—he 
was the man who had laughed at her, that morn- 
ing. When Friulein Hilda introduced “my 
cousin, Friiulein von Arnheim,’’ our heroine 
returned the gentleman’s low, deferential bow 
by a dignified, stately inclination of the head, 
and without deigning any further notice of him, 
walked across the room, and established herself 
near Madame von Arnheim. 

Hilda tried to resume her conversation with 
her brother’s friend, but soon saw that his 
interest seemed gone, though politeness forced 
him to try to conceal the fact. His eyes 
constantly wandered to the corner, where Kate 
was carrying on an animated conversation with 





bouncing, buxom German beauties.” (Lawrence 
had been in Germany just one week, and had de- 
rived his ideas of German girls, heaven knows 
where!) ‘What a lovely color she had, when 
she so coolly seemed to take me all in at a glance, 
and then turned her back on me, after the in- 
spection, ag if I were not worthy of a thought. 
Confound it! whee did I see her before? For 
I’m sure I have seen her.”’ 

As the days passed, the young ladies found 
their guest less difficult to entertain than they 
had imagined. Parties were made to all points 
of interest in the neighborhood ; balls were given 
twice a week at the établissement, which they gen- 
erally attended; and every day Strauss’ band 


Madame von Arnheim. But ff he could have } discoursed delicious music from the promenade. 


read the fair hypocrite’s thoughts, he would have 
seen that she was busily revolving in her mind 
schemes of vengeance, not only for his smile, 
that morning, but for his words, that evening; 
and that this vengeance was to culminate in the 
total subjugation of none other than himself. 

After dinner, Kate seemed to change her tactics 
altogether, greatly to Hilda’s astonishment, who 
thought, ‘‘Can she have resolved to forgive, and 
forget? It is very unlike her, when America is 
the rock of offence !”’ 

A few visitors came in, among whom was one 
of Kate’s most ardent admirers, a ‘quite corpu- 
lent, middle-aged, but very rich, officer, Graf von 
Reibnitz, who was rather a laughing-stock of 
Hilda’s, but whom, until now, a spirit of contra- 
diction had caused Kate to favor; for Kate, it 


must be told in confidence, was the least bit of a} 





No one need suffer from ennui at Baden, and so 
our friends discovered, for they found Lawrence 
a most agreeable attendant, and always ready to 
enter into all plans for amusement. 

He was now completely captivated by Kate’s 
beautiful face, and bright, sparkling manners. 
True to her scheme of revenge, she generally al- 
lowed him the foremost place in her rank of ad- 
mirers, occasionally, however, plunging him in- 
to frantic fits of jealousy by smiling upon Graf 
yon Reibnitz, or some of her other adorers, 
whose name was legion. 

One day, the conversation turned on America 
and the Americans. Poor Lawrence uncon- 


sciously added to his condemnation, by the ex- 
ceedingly, disparaging remarks he made upon 
them. Kate mentioned the recent marriage of 
a young American lady with a German officer, 
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when Lawrence said, laughingly, still ignorant 
that Kate was from the United States: 

«« Every one to his taste, but as for me, I be- 
lieve I would rather marry a Hottentot than an 
American |” 

Kate bent her flushed face a little lower over 
her work, and only said: ; 

“What nationality would you prefer ?”’ 

‘Well, I hardly know,” answered Lawrence. 
“French girls are very attractive, but one can { 
never feel sure of them; Italians are the same, 
I used to think German girls rather uninterest- 
ing, but now—” 

“What now?’ almost whispered Kate, with 
downcast eyes and blushing cheeks. 

‘¢ Now, I think there is no one in all the world 
to compare with a German girl,’’ said the young 
man, impetuously, drawing nearer to Kate. But 
our heroine did not wait to learn whether he 
were speaking generally or particularly, and pre- 
tending to discover the lack of something indis- 
pensable to her work, she hastily left the room. : 

Time passed. Kate’s departure was drawing 
near. The event, strange to say, began to be an- } 
ticipated by that young lady, with a curious } 
sinking of the heart. She would have been loth } 
to confess that this was caused, in any degree, 
by the prospect of bidding adieu to ‘‘ that abomi- 
nable Englishman.’’ But in the inmost depths 
of her soul, something whispered that such in- 
deed was the case, though her schemes of } 
vengeance, meantime, had suffered no diminution. 
She neyer thought of her improvised bonnet, in § 
fact, without hot blushes. ; 

Her school-boy brother, Jack, a ngost irrepres- } 














“There, don’t you think it’s growing? Didn’t 
it scrateh ?”’ 

‘‘You stupid boy!” gasped Kate, as soon as 
she could extricate herself from the bearish hug. 
‘What nonsense—why, it’s as smooth as satin! 
But come along, you scamp, and make yourself 
more presentable, before you see Madame von 
Arnheim!” 

After the excitement caused by her brother’s 
arrival had subsided, Kate wandered restlessly 
about the house, her mind in a disquieted, fever- 
ish state, which caused much solicitude to her 
friend Hilda, Finally, in the afternoon, she set- 
tled herself alone in the drawing-room, for a reg- 
ular fit of the ‘“‘dumps.’’ She had not been 
there more than half an hour, when the door 
opened, and Mr, Stanley entered. His face 
brightened wonderfully at seeing Kate alone. 
On her part, she started uneasily, blushing as if 
she had been detected in some wrong doing. 

The conversation turned, at. first, on Kate’s 
approaching departure. More than once Kate 
felt her face glowing at his despairing speeches. 
At length, he came and placed himself beside Kate 
on the sofa. Glancing hastily at his face, she 
saw that her hour of triumph had come. But 
with what a shrinking, cowardly heart she awaited 
it, instead of with the triumphant exultation she 
had expected. 

‘“Friulein Kate,” he said, earnestly. ‘I 
think you must have prepared, in part, for what 
I wish to say. Our acquaintance has been short, 
but I have learned to love you, and love you so 
truly, that a lifetime would not be long enough 
to give you proofs of it. Don’t look so cold and 


sible youth of sixteen, who had been making a ‘ proud,” with an ineffectual attempt to take her 
walking tour through Switzerland, was expected } hand. “You surely cannot be surprised at my 
aday or two in advance, to escort her back to $ sentiments, Ah, Katie, if you will only become 
Dresden; and his arrival was looked for, that my own darling wife, I think you may trust to 
very morning. j my love and devotion, to make up, at least in 


Sure enough, about an hour after Stanley’s ; 
departure, Hilda and Kate were sitting in the ; 
library, when they heard a tumultuous commo- ! 


tion in the hall; the door burst suddenly open, ‘ 
and Jack appeared. { 
‘‘How are you, Friiulein Hilda?’ he cried, 
boisterously. 
without you! Hello, Sis!’? Then, as his sister 
made a rush at him, ‘‘ Yes, you may both fall on | 
my neck, if you want to. But remember, I am a 


tender plant, and can’t stand much agitation !”’ 
After submitting, with the air of a martyr, to 
Kate’s embrace, and answering a few questions, 
he made a dive at her, got his arm around her 
neck so tightly as almost to strangle her, and 
viciously rubbing his sunburned chin against her 
cheek, asked, with apparently great anxiety, 





“You see I couldn’t live any longer { 


some degree, for the German home and friends 
you will have sacrificed.” 

Kate listened to her lover’s passionate plead- 
ings, his voice husky with emotion, and drew @ 
long sigh. But she soon rallied. 

“Sir,” she said, and slowly rose, confronting 
her astonished suitor, her head haughtily erect, 
an expression of scorn and disdain upon her 
flushed face. ‘‘Sir,’”’ she said, speaking for the 
first time in English. ‘ You have made a slight 
mistake. Iam notaGerman. Iam an Ameri- 
can—one wito never forgets an injury to her 
country ; therefore I will leave you free to seek 
the Hottentot, whom you so infinitely .prefer. - 
Good-afternoon !’’ and with a contemptuous bow, 
she left the room, 


She had gained her point! But surely, never 
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before was a victory greeted with the passionate, 
convulsive fit of weeping, in which Kate indulged, 
when sha had safely locked herself alone in her 
room. As for Lawrence, surprise, indignation, 
and disappointment were so mingled in his 
mind, that he felt himself to be a fit companion 
for no one, and started for a solitary walk toa 
castle, about five miles distant. 

About two hours after, there was a timid knock 
at Kate’s door, and Hilda entered. ‘Graf von 
Reibnitz is. downstairs,” she said, “and, of 
course, wants to see you, Kitchen. I have to 
go out with mamma, for a few minutes; so I am 
afraid you must see him alone, until we come 
back. But, Kitchen dear, you don’t look well! 
Can I do anything for you?” and the affectionate 
girl wound her arm lovingly around her friend’s 
neck, and looked beseechingly in her face. 

But Kate only said, «Oh! I am all right, dear. 
I will be down, presently,” and returned her 
embrace. 

A few moments after, Kate entered the 
drawing-room, and greeted her admirer. * She 
spoke rather shortly, for she was very impatient 
of the interruption. She had not been in the 
room more than five minutes, before the agitated, 
fussy, but lover-like, manner of her visitor told 
her that he had also come to learn his fate, and 
she thought, vindictively, ‘¢ Horrid old wretch— 
I'll settle him very shortly! What business had 
he to come bothering me, to-day !”” 

After a few nervous, incoherent remarks about 
the weather, her corpulent admirer edged his 
chair close to the indignant Kate, and cleared 
his throat, ominously. Gradually growing redder 
than any turkey-cock, he appeared to be search- 
ing for something on the floor, at Kate’s feet, but 
she soon discovered that he was’ only seeking the 
most favorable spot to deposit his rather bulky 
proportions; for the next moment, placing his 
hand on his heart, and heaving a voluminous 
sigh, he came suddenly down on his knees before 
her. Unfortunately; he miscalculated the dis- 
tance, for his whole ponderous weight fell 
plump upon Kate’s pretty foot; and the pain 
caused by this occurrence added one more to the 
grudges which she mentally cherished against 
the unlucky officer. 

But he was in for it now, and without losing 
any time, plunged headlong into his tale of love, 
bringing his flowery peroration to a close, with, 
“Telt me, lovely creature, will you deign to 
become Countess von Reibnitz, and future 
mistress of Castle Reibnitz ?”’ 

Kate had been listening to his bombastic 
declaration, with ill-concealed impatience. Her 
indignation gathered strength, as she mentally 











‘compared the vain, absurd, purse-proud creature 
at her feet, with the suitor of a few hours ago, 
who had so earnestly and lovingly offered her his 
hand and heart. Rising to her feet, she looked 
haughtily down upon her discomfitted adorer, 
and answered, indignantly, ‘Your offer is 
extremely kind, sir; but I am not for sale. [I 
would not become even Empress of Germany, if 
you were tobe Emperor!’ And with this irasci- 
ble reply, the irritated girl left her amazed 
admirer, to digest, at his ease, the astounding 
fact that there was actually one woman in the 
world whom his fortune and title could not buy. 

As he gazed after her, in wrath and astonish- 
ment, he was brought suddenly to his feet, by a 
loud “Ha, ha!’? and an explosive “ Jiminy!” 
Looking around, he discovered Master Jack, 
beating a hasty retreat, from a half-open door, 
at the foot of the room, from whence the young 
rogue had witnessed the whole occurrence. While 
the baron went out one door, swearing inwardly, 
Jack went out the other, chuckling with delight, 
to describe to Hilda, how “old Heavysides had 
gone down on his marrow bones to Kate, and 
didn’t she give him particular fits !”’ 

This communication was, at first, as Greek to 
Hilda, though she prided herself somewhat on 
her stock of English, which, by the way, had 
been principally learned from a polite phrase 
book. But by dint of much explanation, and by 
calling into play Jack’s few words of German, 
she arrived, at length, at the conclusion that Kate 
had refused Graf von Reibnitz. This relieved 
her considerably, as she had been half-afraid 
that her fritnd’s answer would be different, so 
many American girls, as she knew, being weak 
enough to be caught by a title. 

The next day, her last at Baden-Baden, Kate 
was so undisguisedly a victim to the “ blues,”’ that 
Hilda, to divert her, proposed a farewell walk to 
a beautiful waterfall in the neighborhood. Kate 
consented, and the friends set off, with no other 
escort than Jack. 

Arrived at their destination, the two girls 
wandered on into the woods, until they found a 
resting place to their liking, where they could 
have ‘a good, long talk,” while Jack started off 
to find some amusement better suited to his 
masculine taste, than listening to the “ gossip of 
two foolish girls.” 

Jack had been gone about an hour, and Kate was 
just in the midst of a description of the “Graf’s”’ 
unfortunate wooing, when he reappeared, 
rushing up in a state of most violent excitement. 

“ Jiminy !”’ he cried, incoherently. ‘ Here’s 
a long-legged English donkey has been mooning 
about the rocks over the waterfall, and, some- 
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how, has managed to slip, and tumble in that big 
pool! I guess the fall stunned him, for he sank 
right to the bottom, without trying to swim a 
stroke. I fished him out, but he’s lying on the 
gra there, more dead than alive. You'd better 
go, girls, and attend to him, while I hunt out a 
doctor.” . 

Jack was off, as he spoke, leaving Kate half- 
paralyzed, for a moment. A dreadful presenti- 
ment told her who it was; while Hilda remarked, 
sympathetically, ‘‘Poor animal! But how did 
Jack know that it was an English donkey ?”’ 

She received no satisfaction on this subject ; 
for Kate was flying along, over sticks and stones, 
ata rate with which poor Hilda could hardly 
keep pace. Arrived at the waterfall, Kate’s 
presentiment was fulfilled, and Hilda’s astonish- 
ment was completed, when she found Lawrence 
Stanley’s pale, dripping figure stretched, appar- 
ently lifeless, upon the grass. 

Hilda only muttered, ‘Oh, this dreadful 
English language!’’ while Kate, who, at first, 
imagined Lawrence to be dead, forgot Hilda, and 
everything else but remorse, and dropping on the 
grass, beside the senseless figure, drew his head 
upon her lap, and showered hot kisses on his 
hair, murmuring, ‘‘Oh, my love—my love!” 

As if her touch and voice had power to draw 
him back to love and life, Lawrence’s eyes slowly 
unclosed, and to Kate’s joy and wonder, a faint 
flush came into the death-like cheeks. ‘‘ Have 
you come to me at last, my darling!’’ he whis- 
pered, and threw his arm around her. But ina 
moment he had relapsed again into unconscious- 
ness, Hilda looking on, dumb with astonishment. 

Jack soon reappeared with a doctor, and gavea 
low whistle of amazement when he saw the turn 
affairs had taken. By this time, Stanley had 
fully recovered consciousness, but was still 
dazed. The physician, after a slight examina- 
tion, declared that he had sustained no serious 














injuries, and that a few days’ quiet and nursing 
would soon restore him to as perfect health as 
ever. 

Kate:did not return to Dresden the next day, 
and when she did, Jack was not her only escort. 


“So you can really bring yourself to marry an . 


abominable Englishman, Katie !’’ said Lawrence, 
the day before they started. 
“Ah! I see that Hilda has been telling tales,”’ 


was the answer. ‘“ Well, I think I can, if you . 


can actually make up your mind to introduce to 
your friends a fast, ill-mannered, horrible Amer- 
ican wife! But how about the Hottentot, sir?’ 

‘* Have mercy !’’ he pleaded. ‘+ But now, tell 
me—haven’t we met before? Ever since I’ve 
known you, I’ve been haunted by your face—by 
a memory of it met, somewhere, but where I can’t 
say. Am I in error?” 

They were walking in the garden, for Kate 
had come out to gather some roses, and she car- 
ried on her arm, for this purpose, a light, wicker 
basket. She turned, archly, at his question, and 
put the basket on her head. 

‘<1 see it all now,’’ cried Lawrence. ‘ Whata 
donkey I have been. It was the morning after I 
came to Baden-Baden; and you were in this very 
garden, and had that very basket on your head.” 

““Yes! And I think I'll adopt it, as part of 
my trosseau,” laughed Kate; and with a low 
courtesy, she asked, roguishly, ‘How do you 
like it? It’s the last new thing in bonnets, you 
know.” [ 

Whether he liked that particular “last new 
thing’ or not, he evidently liked some other 
‘‘thing’’ inside of it, for he answered by catch- 
ing Kate in his arms, and kissing her red, 
pouting lips. 

‘If that’s what you mean by the ‘last new 
thing in bonnets,’”’ he said, saucily, “I like it 
hugely.” 

And Kate hadn’t a word to reply. 
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I mEARD your words, the last words that you said, 
“ Good-bye,” I think, and spoken short and cold; 
And even then I saw the roses’ red, 
The western sky flecked with the sunset’s gold. 


T had a blossom fastened at my throat; 

I canght the fragrance of it, wild and sweet, 
A dainty spray of faint-hued heliotrope; 

I saw a leaf that fluttered to your feet. 


IT idly hummed a bar of some old song, 
And smoothed a knot of ribbon on my dress; 
I saw your lips chilled with a faint half-sneer, 
And wondered if I'd dreamed of their caress. 





I missed no least fair beauty of the day— 

A summer day, with heaven’s sunshine bright; 
I smiled, I think ; my eyes looked far away; 

I spoke a few low words, careless and light. 


I laid my hand in yours, a moment’s space ; 
My God! how radiant was the western sun! 
I smiled full softly in your dark, cold face, 
A sweet, slow smile. For love and life were done, 


I said “ Good-bye ;” the perfume subtle, strange, 
Stole from my purple, lace-entangled bloom ; 

I saw you go away, across the moor, 
And smiled again, there, face to face with doom. 





vena anne 
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PART I. 

Tuat anybody ever had a legal right to a name 
80 preposterous——Little Moccasin—you are quite 
right to deny; but that was what we always 
called her, long after the prefix became a more 
palpable absurdity than the appellation itself. 

But to make my story clear, I must go back to 
the beginning—so far as our heroine was con- 
cerned—and explain how she came to be there at 
all. And when I say there, the word of indefinite 
meaning is the most applicable I could have 
employed; for we were a troupe of travelling 
actors, who emulated Satan, as described in the 
Book of Job, so far as our wanderings ‘‘up and 
down the earth’? were concerned, though I can 
conscientiously assert that this resemblance went 
no further, for we were a simple, honest, hard- 
working set of people as could easily be found. 

We hung together so many long years, that, at 
length, there were several among us original 
members who needed neither gray wigs or painted 
wrinkles when we appeared. before the public, as 
noble grandfathers bestowing large fortunes on 
suddenly discovered youthful descendants, or 
lost great-aunts, who return, as unexpectedly as 
ghosts, to prove the marriage of people long 
dead, else with wild eyes, and slow, gliding step, 
open a secret cupboard, where the will has lain 
concealed for half a century, and having thus 
righted the wronged, rewarded the virtuous, and 
punished evil-doers, expire to melancholy music, 
regardless of the petitions of grateful relatives to 
defer their departure. 

But about Little Moccasin! Let me see, the 
record must begin five-and-twenty years back, 
from this date at which I am telling you the story. 

We were playing in Memphis, and pretty, 
clever Annie Morgan, whom we all prophesied 
would, one day, be the greatest actress America 
could boast, disappeared, without warning, from 
our midst. She was just nineteen; I was forty- 
three, and I loved her—not that the fact 
concerns my narrative, any more than it interested 
her, but I tell it all the same. 

We knew where she had gone; no, we did not, 
but we knew with whom—a handsome young 
fellow, of winning manners, an eloquent tongue, 
and mountains of money, who had followed us 
up from New Orleans, and halted at each place 
where we halted. 
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There was nobody to exercise any control over 
Annie; her old aunt, who had been one of our 
troupe, had died the year before. There had 
been nobody to speak a warning word; for each 
of the company as knew the fellow, men and 
women, were bewitched by him—the manager 
among the rest. However, there was a good 
reason for old Wanniford’s liking the stranger; 
it came to my knowledge, that this Mr. Lawrence, 
as he called himself, had ent our chief several 
hundred dollars ; perhaps it was a sort of salve 
to his conscience, to do this, knowing how soon, 
and how suddenly, the manager was to be 
deprived of Annie Morgan’s services. 

Well, she was gone! They were all very good 
to me, for they all knew my secret, or guessed at 
it. The very night she disappeared, I played in 
a farce and a pantomime, and people said I never 
Was more amusing. That may sound odd, but 
players, and painters, and writing people, and 
worthless characters of that sort, would under- 
stand. A famous author once told me, that a 
series of the wittiest sketches he ever wrote, 
(those which made his reputation) were begun 
in the room where the woman he loved lay dying, 
and were finished in the same room, beside her 
corpse, to defray the expense of her funeral. 
But I need not detain you in this fashion; you 
don’t care, you that are “ proper’ and respecta- 
ble, for such details out of the lives of us 
Bohemians. 

A year passed—a year during which no 
tidings reached us of Annie, any more than if 
death had separated her from us. 

We went to New Orleans; the manager had 
taken one of the smaller theatres, for a term of 
weeks. Wewere looking forward to a prosperous 
engagement, as it was early in the scason, and 
none of the other houses were ready yet with 
novelties, to interfere with our business, 

Wanniford had an extra room in the lodgings 
he had hired, and he offered.it to me, an arrange- 
ment which suited me, for I hated the noisy 
boarding-houses, such as our people frequented, 
and, indeed, even the society of my merry, 
happy-go-lucky companions was often oppres- 
sive, in those days, though I tried hard not to 
grow misanthropic or ill-tempered. 

It was the evening after our arrival; I was 
sitting with the manager and his wife; Wanniford 
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had been reading to us the details of a terrible 
steamboat explosion, up the river. We had had 
reports of the accident on the previous day, but 
tonight's papers brought details, and the lists of 
passengers’ names. We were still talking of the 
disaster, impelled thereto by the nightmare-like 
fascination which the horrible possesses for most 
people, when the little maid came to say, that a 
woman wanted to see me. Immediately after- 
ward, a respectable-looking, middle-aged colored 
person entered, in such a state of excitement, 
that, for a few minutes, we were almost inclined 
to think her a lunatic. 

‘« Bress de Lord, I’ve found you!”’ she cried. 
“Come, quick—the doctor says she'll die—she 
keepscallin’ fur ye! On’y jis dis mornin’ sheseed 
yer name on a bill, and she said she knowed 
you. She overheerd us talkin’ of the blow up, 
and got the paper; then she giv a drefful screech, 
and went into a fit! And the doctor says she’ll 
die, and the baby two months before its time— 
and, oh, come, quick; fur, ’fore de Lord, we 
can’t un’erstand nothin’—he went on the con- 
sarned boat, sartin sure; but fur all, de name, 
Lawrence, ain’t among ’em, ’live or dead—oh, 
oh!” 

‘Annie, Annie!” I heard myself call her 
name, then the room rocked with me like a ship 
in a storm; then I seemed to go down, down, in 
the dark, with the roar of a whirlpool in my ears. 
When I came to myself, I was lying on the sofa; 
Mrs. Wanniford had loosened my neck-cloth and 
was bathing my forehead. They gave me restor- 
atives; I was strong enough presently. Annie 
wanted me—that thought was enough to restore 
my faculties; I felt ashamed at being such a poor 
creature as to give way for an instant when min- 
utes were precious on her account. 

During the drive to the house, which was a 
long one, the woman managed to tell us what she 
knew, in a manner collected enough to make the 
story plain. She had come with Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence from Cuba—she knew that he had bad 
news from the north—was called away to a sick 
relative. He started the day they reached New 
Orleans; she and her mistress had moved into 
lodgings they had found, and where they were to 
wait until they had heard from Mr. Lawrence. 
She and the lodging-house keeper had kept the 
first news of the steamboat disaster from Mrs. 
Lawrence, but towards evening, when they 
thought her lying down in her room, she over- 
heard their conversation; and insisted upon see- 
ing the newspaper. 

I need not make a long story of it; we had 
found Annie—found her dying, for the doctor 


told us, on our arrival, that there was no possi- | 

















ble hope. Her child was born before midnight, 
and she died a little after daylight. 

She recognized us; sometimes her mind wan- 
dered; sometimes she lay in a sort of stupor, but 
whenever she roused up she knew us, and even 
when unconscious, she held my hand fast, and 
would not let me go. 

As the day was breaking, she opened her eyes 
suddenly, after having lain for a long while so 
still that more than once the doctor himself 
thought her breathing had ceased. She made a 
sign that she wanted a drink; after she had 
swallowed the restorative, she looked about, spoke 
to Mrs. Wanniford and the colored woman, then 
she said: 

‘‘The end is coming! I want to be alone with 
Philip—go away, please, and leave me with 
Philip.” 

So they left us together. 

‘‘ Lift me up higher,” she said; ‘lay the baby 
by me, and hold me in your arms.” 

I did as she told me. 

‘You'll be good to my baby,”” she murmured ; 
‘you'll take care of her! [ll thank you, Philip, 
—in the other world!” 

«She shall be my child,” I said. 

She smiled, oh! so contentedly, and closed her 
eyes again, lying with one hand clasped in mine, 
the other resting on her infant. While she lay 
there, pale and still as if death had called her al- 
ready, a reflection came to me through the icy 
oppression of grief which locked my faculties. 
It seemed wicked to disturb her; but I must— 


. for the little one’s sake. 


“Annie !’’ T said, softly. 

I hear,” she answered. ‘You promised, 
Philip—I know you will keep your word. If she 
lives, you must try to find them; but maybe they 
will not have her—’ 

She kept on murmuring for some seconds, but 
I could only distinguish broken sentences, as I 
held my ear close to her lips. 

“He was to tell his uncle—ill—he might for- 
give—such a happy year—and he’s waiting— 
Lawrence, Lawrence !’’ 

«¢ Annie!’’ I called again. 

She opened her eyes, and looked at me, 

“Try to tell me—your husbhand’s name—”’ 

“ Yes,”’ she interrupted, “I hear! That was 
the secret—for Lawrence’s sake—no matter now 
—so I tell—” 

“‘The name—I did not catch the name!’ I 
said, trying to speak calmly through my agony 
of suspense. 

Again her lips moved—at intervals I could dis- 
tinguish a word, but nothing more. 

‘‘ Memphis—Colton,”’ I caught those names. 
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The lips moved still, her fast glazing eyes were 
fixed on mine. She believed herself telling me 
details that would make my task plain—and, oh, 
my God, I was as unable to comprehend as if I 
had been stone deaf! 

‘Annie, Annie!’’ I called, in despair. 

She raised herself on my arm; her hand 
moved softly over her child’s head, her eyes 
closed and opened again, an eager smile parted 
her lips. 

“Tam coming, Lawrence—I am coming!’’ she 
said, in a loud, clear voice. Then her head sank 
on my shoulder once more. She was dead, and 
her secret had died with her. 

I pass over my own sufferings—of what use 
to describe them? -All that is necessary to tell 
is what concerned the child. We discovered 
no trace or clue among my poor Annie’s pos- 
sessions. She had a rich wardrobe, jewels of 
considerable value, nearly a thousand dollars in 
money; but that was all. There was a trunk 
of clothing, which had belonged to her husband, 
but not a paper that could give us the least 
information. 

We found a likeness of the handsome linea- 
ments I remembered so well, but the colored 
woman did not, at first, recognize it as her mas- 
ter’s portrait; the face was smooth-shaven, and 
she had only seen him with a full, heavy beard ; 
so my hope that the clerks in the steamboat of- 
fice might chance to recollect the countenance 
proved a vain one. 

What little could be done to gain information 
was tried; I wrote to a banker in the Cuban 
town where the young pair had lived; he could 
tell me nothing. I advertised in the Havana 
journals, equally in vain. It occurred to me that 
the name which Annie had pronounced—Colton 
—might be that of a clergyman in Memphis who 
had married them; but there was no minister of 
that name in the whole city. 

My companions settled down upon the belief 
that poor Annie had been deceived by a mock 
marriage, and that when the man left her, he 
never intended to return. Somehow I could not 
believe this But our private beliefs were of 
slight consequence. The pair, whether husband 
and wife, or betrayer and betrayed, had gone 
away into the land of shadows, and taken their 
secret with them, and for the present, at least, I 
was the guardian of their child. The little one 
grew and throve. I found a faithful nurse for 
her, who was willing to travel, and my charge 
speedily became the pet of the whole company. 

Years went by. Our wanderings continued. 
When Fanny—so I named the baby—was nearly 
six years old, I was threatened with an internal 











disease, which I had reason to think would 
speedily end my days. 

A very rich lady in Cincinnati wanted to take 
her; it seemed wicked to stand in the child’s 
light, we all thought; and, of course, the fears 
which haunted me, of soon leaving her, made a 
powerful argument why I should yield to the 
wishes of this Mrs. Courtney, who was well 
known for her goodness and philanthropy. 

Nearly five more years passed. I had recoy- 
ered my health. But though I missed the little 
creature as much as I did the day after our sepa- 
ration, I had never yielded to my longing to 
claim her again. My companions declared that 
it would be a positive sin to take her from a 
home of ease and luxury, and drag her down to 
our common working life, with no prospect in 
the future for her, but toil and hardships similar 
to our own. 

We had roved far and wide during that period, 
and at last we found ourselves in Pittsburg. I 
had received no news of the child for a good 
while, and grew so anxious that I was thinking 
of a trip to Cincinnati. I took kind-hearted Mrs. 
Wanniford aside, one morning, at rehearsal, and 
began telling her of my fancies, and asked her to 
beg her husband to grant me a short leave of ab- 
sence. She was quite of my opinion, that I 
ought to find out what the silence meant, and 
assured me that Wanniford should manage to dis- 
pense with my services for a few days. 

Suddenly somebody interrupted our conversa- 
tion by calling: 

‘‘Flummery, Flummery! you’re wanted !” 

That was always my nickname in the company 
—taken from a character in a farce which I 
used, in my small way, to be quite famous for 
playing. At first, I had been Young Flummery, 
and long since I had grown into Old Flummery! 

‘Who wants me?’ I asked. 

‘* A little girl,” was the answer. 

And there stood my Fanny! I knew her at 
the first glance, for she was the living image of 
what her mother had been, at the same age, and 
she knew me from a photograph which I had sent 
her. She was in my arms in a second; then she 
began to sob—checked herself quickly, and said, 
with the air of a grown woman: 

“Tm a fool—I can cry after! I’ve run away! 
Don’t send me back! They weren’t good to me 
—and, oh, how nice the scenery smells! I used 
to dream about it—and I am so glad to see you!” 

About twelve months previous, Mrs. Courtney 
had astonished herself and her husband by pre- 
senting him with a baby; no doubt a more pleas- 
urable surprise from the fact that, during their 
ten years of married life, she had always been too 
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busy with her philanthropic schemes to find time 
for such an exploit. 

After the birth of this daughter, Fanny was 
ousted from her place in Mrs. Courtney’s affec- 
tions; in fact, she was found to be decidedly in 
the way. Instead of the kindly treatment she 
had hitherto experienced, she met with coldness 
and neglect, and matters went on from bad to 
worse, until she became little better than a com- 
mon drudge in the household, disliked by its mis- 
tress, and persecuted by the servants, who had 
formerly fawned upon her. i 

The child chanced to see our whereabouts in a 
newspaper. She had just been cruelly beaten, 
and kept without food a whole day, because she 
rebelled when the baby wished to test the strength 
of his first teeth on her poor, little arms. She 
got out of the window that night, and ran away. 
She walked to Cincinnati—a distance of fifteen 
miles—found a steamboat about to start for Pitts- 
burg, went up to the captain, and told him her 
story. It happened that the man knew me very 
well, for we had often journeyed up and down 
the river with him. He took my Fanny on 
board, and here she was! You can judge of her 
character from this anecdote, as well as if I de- 
scribed her for a whole hour. 

We were very busy getting up a new piece; 
some wonderful melo-drama of early life in the 
west, with Indians, and scalpings, and marvellous 
adventures of all sorts. One of the prominent 
parts was a young Red-Skin girl, called “Little 
Moccasin,’”’ by the whites—a réle we had given 
to Sophia Trippett, though she was ten years too 
old, and a great many pounds too fat, to fill it, 
but there was nobody else who would answer. 

Fanny was present at the rehearsals, watching 
with all her eyes and ears, and one day, when 
Sophia was out in her lines, to my astonishment, 
the child prompted her—several times, too, in 
different portions of the drama, for Sophia knew 
the part was unsuited to her, and hated her 
work accordingly. 

“T dreamed last night I was playing it,”’ the 
child said to me, but I did not think much of 
her remark. 

Well, one afternoon, Sophia Trippett was out 
walking, and she slipped, and sprained her 
ankle—she was always doing something she had 
no business to. The piece was to be given that 
very night. We had advertised it extensively, 
and, altogether, we were in despair—a little 
frightened, too, for it was early in the spring, 
and the town full of lumbermen, who patronized 
us @ great deal, and were not likely to accept 
excuses easily. 

Everybody was talking at once, and the mana- 


ger was swearing, and his wife crying, when in 
came Fanny, and said: 

“TI can do it—know it by heart—and if I miss 
anywhere, I'll pantomime! Now, just you trust 
me, and you'll see poor Annie’s girl isn’t so big 
a fool as she looks,”’ 

She caught up a blanket, put it over her head, 
and began to go through one of the scenes. 

‘She can do it!” cried the manager. 

And she did! She was actually the success of 
the piece, and I don’t know which was the hap- 
pier, the child or we, for everybody among us 
loved her. 

So she got the nickname of Little Moccasin ; 
it tickled her fancy so, that when we were 
deciding upon a theatrical appellation for her— 
because, after her triumph, we ranked her 
among the company—she would hear of taking 
no title but that, and though as good, obedient 
a child as ever lived, a granite rock is not firmer 
than was our small maid, once she had made up 
her mind. And, as usual, when she insisted on 
a thing, she proved to be right; for the name 
interested people wherever we went, and Little 
Moccasin speedily became one of our chief 
attractions. 

Our wandering life continued, with its ordinary 
vicissitudes ; sometimes we had good luck—some- 
times so poor, that more than once, it has hap- 
pened to us to remain much longer in a place 
than we wished, from sheer lack of means to get 
away. But no matter what happened, we were 
almost always cheerful and hopeful, and ready 
to laugh, even at our troubles. I have heard 
people say, that such levity was wicked; showed 
a reckless disposition, and was, in fact, “flying 
in the face of Providence,”’ though, for my own 
part, it seems to me less wicked to keep up hope 
and courage than to moan, and howl, and behave 
as if one had no faith left that Providence would, 
sooner or later, lend a helping hand. 

The years got on very rapidly during these 
rovings, which toook us into the Middle, even 
the Eastern, States, and finally led us in the 
} opposite direction; away off to Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, and once in that marvellous. country, we 
stopped for a long time. Positively, when we 
turned our faces towards the Atlantic coast again, 
Little Moccasin was nineteen; but we still called 
her by the old title. She had grown so tall, so 
straight, so handsome, that the prefix to her 
name had become @ misnomer, so delightfully 
absurd, that: nothing would have induced us to 
relinquish it, though, of course, on-the bills, we 
changed it into Miss. 

Just before we left California, our good-hearted, 








- excitable old manager died, quite suddenly. 
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There was talk of the company’s breaking up, 
and I think it would have come about, if Little 
Moccasin had not so resolutely opposed the idea. 
It ended in my becoming nominally the manager, 
though, in reality, it was her head that directed 
everything, and proved worth a dozen such as 
poor Wanniford’s; as for my own, it never was 
anything to-mention, even in my best days, and 
those had been over for many a year now. 

You must not think, either, that Little Mocca- 
sin had grown up uneducated. We were not an 
ignorant set of people, though we were strolling 
mountebanks. I had been a University man, 
and so had two or three of the others. How it 
happened that we had never done any more with 
our lives, is a matter of no consequence to my 
story. At.all events, we were able to help our 
pet, and as her craving for books was insatiable, 
I think few girls of her age, in any rank of life, 
were better read. As for her manners, nature 
had made her a lady; you can’t improve upon 
that; and when nature has not done it, you may 
veneer a woman with accomplishments as carefully 
and as thickly as you choose; but under stress 
of circumstances, the varnish will crack, and 
show the common clay, through all the gilding. 

But with us, whom she knew and loved, Little 
Moccasin was playful and full of fun as a kitten. 
She had a grand air about her, that would have 
made her as stately looking a real princess as it 
did a mimic one, and no matter what she put on, 
the simplest and plainest worsted gown, it had a 
style and elegance that many a woman’s velvet 
robes will not assume. 

We were playing an engagement in Sacramento, 
prepartory to leaving California, but I, like the 
unlucky fright I always was, got a hurt which 
detained us. In two days more, we should have 
been on our way east; but I must needs go out, 
for a walk, one morning, and stop, like the idle 
creature I am, to look at a building in course of 
demolition; and a board fell, and hit me on the 
shoulder with such force, that it knocked me 
down. 

When I came to myself, I had been carried 
into an apothecary’s, and when I was able to 
move, the young gentleman who had picked me 
up went home with me. So the troubles of the 
next few months were all my fault ; for, of course, 
you will understand, at once, that this youthful 
Samaritan, Charles Oakford by name, proceeded 
immediately to fall in love with my little Fanny. 

I was confined to my bed for six weeks. The 
company had to hire the theatre again, and go on 
playing, and Fanny was obliged to act every 
night, because she found that the public refused 
to patronize pieces in which she did not appear. 








Young Oakford was very attentive to me during 
my illness and I had always seen Fanny s0 
indifferent to the attentions men tried to bestow 
upon her, that, taken up with my own pains, and 
my selfishness, it never occurred to me to recollect 
that, sooner or later, in every girl’s life, the 
prince will come, and that he might have arrived 
for my darling, in'the person of this handsome, 
genial fellow, who had won my warm liking, 
from the first moment; and that once done, I 
have always been the blindest of created mortals, 

Of course, everybody perceived the truth long 
before my eyes were opened—perhaps, before 
the young people themselves had discovered their 
secret, But none of our companions gave mea 
hint, and not one of them ventured on a jest 
with Fanny; for, somehow; they could never 
take liberties with her, and though, as a rule, 
she was very patient and sweet tempered, they 
had a wholesome awe of exciting her displeasure. 

You never saw a family in which there was 
not a will that all the rest of the clan bowed be- 
fore; and we were like a family, and Little Moc- 
casin was decidedly our chieftaness, But I must 
say she exercised her power so wisely and so 
gently, that we scarcely perceived how absolute 
it was, and had been, ever since, at the age of 
thirteen, she took it upon herself to cure Jim 
Duffy of drinking, and soon afterwards nursed 
Sophia Trippett through small-pox. Really, I do 
not put it in the least too strongly, when I say 
that she was as much an autocrat over us as if 
we had been ancient Egyptians, and she a girl 
Semiramis, without any of the wickedness of the 
original, 

After all, our stay on the Pacific coast was 
still further prolonged. About the time I was 
thinking myself able to travel, I received an offer 
to take the company to Sam Francisco. They 
played there four weeks, and Little Moccasin 
added to the popularity she had won during a 
previous engagement. I was only able to appear 
twice, and some of the journals were good- 
natured enough to regret the fact. 

To my surprise, I found that Mr. Charles Oak- 
ford had preceded us; but he was astonished I 
should have forgotten his telling me that he had 
business there, and I thought how treacherous 
illness and age had rendered my memory—not & 
pleasant reflection, as you will find, when your 
time comes for being obliged to admit such 
truths. 

I was still so miserable that I could do little, 
and often for days and evenings together, did not 
even attempt to go.near the theatre, for, though 
my shoulder was tolerably sound again, mental 
exertion disturbed my head strangely, and the 
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doctor declared that I must keep quiet if I did 
not want to be an invalid for the rest of my life. 
Except the dread of becoming a burthen to my 
companions, I had no care to fret me, because 1; The restaurant people crowded about ; fortu- 
knew the business would go on perfectly well, } nately, at that hour, the place was nearly empty 
while Little Moccasin had the control of it. {| of customers. Of course there was great confu- 

But a sharp enough trouble arrived, before we } sion, and a dreadful scene. A waiter had run 
left San Francisco, and this was the way in which | for the police, and we were all taken before a 
it came about. justice. But we settled the matter; I told Charles 

One afternoon, while Fanny was still absent at } we must, in the hope of keeping my girl’s name 
rehearsal, Charles Oakford appeared at my out of the affair. The pistol-firing bad sobered 


knocked down, was being helped up by his com- 
rades, his face cut and bleeding, and Oakford 
himself had fallen against the table. 
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lodgings. the young reprobates ; they were heartily sorry 

«T met Miss Fanny,” he exclaimed, “and she ; for what had happened, and glad to consent to 
asked me to come and persuade you to go for a, our terms. So we let the shot pass as an acci- 
walk. The day really is too es for anybody } dent. Charles and the man he knocked down 


to stay shut up in the house.” were bound over to keep the peace. 
«T was thinking of that,” I said, “but I don’t} Qakford’s wound was in his left arm, but the 
want to bother you.” surgeon ‘pronounced it very slight, and once 


‘I shall like it,” he answered, with his pleas- : dressed, he suffered little pain. Indeed, he 
ant smile, ‘and your niece said she should be ; gould not pay attention to physical aches; he was 
detained rather late at the theatre—you know ? too heart-broken at the idea of having in any 
she is captain of the ship, and must be obeyed.” way been the cause of evil reports coming near 

I laughed to see how quickly he had discov- : my girl. 
ered her sway over us all, and offered no objec-} «<I did not mean to deceive you,”’ he said; “it 
tions to his proposal. was only a few days ago that I told her, of my 

We had a charming stroll, though now and § Jove. I meant to have talked with you this af- 
then I noticed that Oakford seemed pre-occupied } ternoon. I should be prouder to call her my 
—as if he had something he wanted to tell me, } wife, than to be a crowned king.” 
and did not know how to begin—but each time} J[ was too dazed’ and confused by the sudden- 
it passed so quickly that I forgot my fancy in : ness of the disclosure, to do more than listen. I 
listening to his sallies. was glad to get away from him; the surgeon 

At last I felt tired, and we went into a restaur- > had ordered him to go home and get to bed, 
ant to get some luncheon. After we had seated } warning him that if he did not keep perfectly 
ourselves at a table, and given our orders, we ; quiet, fever might set in, and render the accident 
perceived that we had some very noisy neighbors } serious; so I made this an excuse to take myself 
in the next box—a party of men who had been off. 
drinking until two of them, at least, were intoxi-; That night, my girl and I had a long tulk, 
cated. Their companions had evidently just set-} after she came home from the theatre. I found 
tled a quarrel between the pair, and now they that I had no need to offer warnings—to remind 
were exchanging the most exaggerated protesta- her, that Oakford’s engagement might estrange 
tions of friendship, whereat the others laughed ; him from his family, and irremediably injure his 
heartily. future. 

Then the noise lessened, though they were all! «I have told him all those things,” she 
talking eagerly. Occasional broken sentences } answered; ‘you will hear me tell them to him 
showed that the conversation was running upon } again.” 
horses and women. Then I heard these words: The next day was Sunday. Oakford came to 

“Little Moccasi™ Bah, Jim, nobody would ; the house. He was forced to carry his arm ina 
stand any chance there! That young eastern sling, but he accounted for his accident in a way 
chap—what’s his name ?—Oakford, has followed } which aroused no suspicions in Fanny’s mind. 
her here from Sacramento; she wants to clean } His heart was too full for any attempt at reticence, 
him out before she takes a new flight.” but when he began, in his eager way, to talk of 

Charles sprang to his feet. I have a recollec- } his hopes and wishes, she stopped him. 
tion of trying to stop him—he was gone, in a } ‘“‘ My uncle has something to say to you—I am 
flash. By the time I got out of my chair, I} going to leave you together,” she said, and went» 
heard the sound of a blow, heavy fall, and al- } quickly out of the room. 
most simultaneously the report of a'pistol. When Her mother’s story—at least, what we knew of 
I reached the box, the man whom Charles had ; it—the telling that, was the task she had set me. 
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T have always had a horror of mysteries, and as 
soon as my girl was old enough to understand, I 
had related poor Annie’s history. I think, if 
possible, my darling loved me better, after I had 
told her my little share therein, than when she 
believed that ties of blood made the bond 
between us. 

Oakford listened quietly to such details as I 
could give, and when I mentioned the miniature, 
begged to look at it. I went into my bed- 
chamber, and took the picture out of the box 
where I kept it. As I came back, the maid 
entered, to say that somebody from the theatre 
wanted to see me. I put the miniature in 
Oakford’s hands, and hurried off to my visitor. 

The man detained me a full quarter of an hour. 
When I returned, Oakford was still holding the 
picture. He looked pale—singularly excited— 
but there was no trouble in his face—the mystery 
which surrounded my darling had not disturbed 
him, as it would have done many men. 

Fanny joined us again, and we had a very 
serious conversation, but she held firm to the 
resolution she had formed. 

“There is only one thing for you to do,’’ she 
said to Oakford. ‘You have already stopped 
here too long. Important business calls you 
home, and you are neglecting it. You are only 
twenty-three—you have known me a very short 
while. Men change often—lI do not say that you 
will—but you must give yourself time. More 
than all, I will never marry you without your 
mother’s consent.”’ 

For he had told us a great deal about his 
widowed mother, and Fanny was wise enough to 
know that a proud, rich woman was not likely 
to accept a poor actress for her daughter. 

* You talk of the possibility of my changing,”’ 
he cried, ‘‘and you—” 

She stopped him with a slight gesture. She 
was deathly white to her very lips, but she 
looked at him, with a smile, and answered: 

‘* Whatever comes, I shall love you all my 
life !”’ 

Well, they parted. My girl kept up bravely, 
to the last; but I knew what this farewelk cost 
her—so would he, if he had seen her later, as 
she lay in my arms, white and cold as a dead 
creature. 

“T feel that it is the end,” she said. ‘I can’t 
tell why; I know he is good and noble; he is 
not like most men of his age; he understands 
his own mind—but all the same, something tells 

*me we have parted forever.” 

I had no love-sick girl on my hands; she was 
composed and cheerful—but, oh, that strange 
look of apprehension which came into her eyes, 








when she saw him depart, lingered there always 
after | ? 

We journeyed along in our usual fashion; 
playing at every possible place, large or small. 
Letters came from Oakford. He could not reach 
his home yet, but he had written to his mother, 
to prepare her for the news he should bring. 

Six weeks went) by—weeks without tidings. 
The time grew into three months—no word. 
After his letters had ceased, Fanny wrote twice 
to the address he had given—then she wrote no 
more. 

‘* Never speak of it—never mention his name— 
it is the one kindness you can show me,”’ she said. 

But all her fortitude could not deceive me. I 
held my peace though. She had spoken the 
truth—with a nature like hers, the only consola- 
tion I could offer was silence. I believe that 
many a girl has died under a hurt less severe 
than that which cut my darling’s heart in twain, 
but she never faltered, never gave way. 

Those months changed her as much as five 
years of ordinary life ought to have done. She 
was more beautiful than ever, but the brightness 
of girlhood went wholly out of her face—she 
looked ® woman, aye, and a woman who had 
stood by a grave in which she had seen her own 
heart buried! All the indomitable force of her 
character, all the passionate energy of her 
nature, had gone forth in that love! From her 
earliest childhood she had never known half- 
feelings of any sort. ‘She was mentally and 
physically so finely organized, that, except for 
her strong health, life would have been torture, 
even under the most favorable circumstances. 
How she worked—how she acted! At least, one 
thing was certain, she must make a great name 
in her profession. Yet, even as I thought this, 
it stung me, like a blow, to think what misery 
was fostering her genius into such rich develop- 
ment. 

She came to me with a play she said had been 
sent to her, read me the manuscript, and J was 
so impressed with it, that we set about repre- 
senting it at once. It was very successful, and, 
at length, she told me that she had written it; 
where or when she had eveffound the time, is a 
marvel to me to this day. 

You must not suppose that I made no effort to 
discover what had become of Charles Oakford. 
I knew very little about him, or his friends, but 
I had treasured up one name he had mentione¢ 
—that of a lawyer, in the town in which he lived. 
I wrote a few lines, asking for Mr. Oakford’s 
address—no answer came. I wrote again. 
After considerable delay, I received a newspaper, 
post-marked Buffalo. On examining the inner 
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pages, I found why the journal had been sent. 
I came upon a paragraph, traced about with ink 
to attract my attention. 

«We learn, by private letters from New York, 
that our esteemed young fellow-townsman, 
Charles Oakford, Esq., has so far recovered from 
the long illness which seized him, soon after his 
arrival in that’ city, that he was able to sail for 
Europe, by yesterday’s steamer. A party of 
friends accompanied him and his mother on their 
foreign tour—among the rest, Mrs. Oakford’s 
ward, the beautiful Miss Eldrige, -whose début in 
society created so marked a sensation, last winter. 
We violate no confidence, in hinting that a 
matrimonial alliance is contemplated between 
the young couple, to be realized as soon as Mr. 
Oakford’s health is completely restored.’’ 

The coarse verbiage of the paragraph had 





revealed the whole story! While I sat, staring 
stupidly at the page, a hand was laid on my 
shoulder; Fanny had entered so noiselessly, that 
in my absorption, I had not noticed her. My first 
movement was a foolish effort to hide the journal, 
but she said : 

‘There is no need—I have read it! All our 
questions are answered—burn the paper, dear— 
I burned his letters, last night! The poor little 
play is played out—let the curtain fall.” 

I lost ‘my self-control then. I‘caught her in 
my arms, crying like a baby, begging her not to 
waste her youth grieving for one so worthless. 

“‘Look ‘at me!’’ she answered: ‘‘Do I seem 
like a woman who means to waste her life? 
Worthless, I do not believe him—weak, fickle, 
perhaps—but dead to us, from whatever cause |’’ 

[ro BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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You bring me purple violets, 
And wonder that my cheek 
Grows sudden pale; my trembling lips 
Refuse my thanks to speak. 
While to my eyes, 
Unbidden, rise 
A flood of bitter tears; 
As mem’ry’s art 
Shows to my heart, 
The scenes of other years. 


Two score of years have come and gone, 
On Time’s most rapid wing, 
Since my love brought me violets, 
That happy, happy spring. 
Their sweet perfume 
Filled all the room, 
Their color matched his eyes: 
A tender blue, 
As deep in hue, 
As June’s bewitching skies. 


~ 





My hair is snowy white to-day, 
And wrinkles seam my brow; 
A bridgeless river, deep and wide, 
Flows 'twixt those years and now. 
But violets 
Still make regrets, 
Though hope has long since fled. 
And cold waves moan, 
In undertone, 
‘Where my dear love lies dead. 


I bend above these purple flowers, 
My tears upon them fall; 
Within my heart a longing great; 
Upon my lips a call— 
Vain call and tears! 
Across the years, 
There comes a sad refrain. 
Oh! nevermore, 
At my heart’s door, 
Shall spring-time knock again. 





THE STORM-BELL AT SEA. 





BY EDWARD J. 


ARMSTRONG. 





Boom, storm-bell! 
Swing from thy rusted chain: 
Boom away and away, 
Over the darkling main! 
And Iwill walk with folded arms, 
And I will walk alone, 
And I will talk to the winds and waves, 
Of the love that is over and gone. 


Boom, storm-bell ! 
The mariner ont in the foam, 

Is thinking of the winsome wife, 
An e rosy babes at home! 


d th 
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But I must pace by the roaring sea, 
In the tempest, all alone, 

And I must wail to the winds and waves, 
For the love that is over and gone. 


Boom, storm-bell ! 
Swing from thy rusted chain; 
Boom away and away! 
Over the stormy main! 
Across the winds a funeral knell, 
In the waves a weary moan— 
And in my heart a famishing cry, 
Por the love that is over and gone! 











OUR «VARNISHED’”’ ANCESTORS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘M¥ WIFE'S BRIC-A-BRAC,’’ 


I. came, I am proud to say, of honest New 
England ancestors. My forefathers were among 
the first to flee from persecution abroad, though 
they did not*arrive in the Mayflower exactly, 
and consequently did not bring over any of those 
impossible tea-pots, and stiff-backed chairs, with 
which that craft seems to have been exclusively 
freighted. The Joneses were always frugal, 
honest, and God-fearing; ready to shed their 
blood, if need were, for their country, or their 
faith. They fought in King Philip’s war, at 
Louisburg, and in the struggle for Independence. 
I never hear the commonest fifer playing ‘* Yankee 
Doodle,’’ that my blood does not beat the quicker ; 
for I remember it was to that tune, my great- 
grandfather, Colonel Zébediah Jones, mustered 
his men, with their old, flint muskets, and 
marched up to Bunker Hill. 

I have a sister-in-law, however, who thinks 
differently. To be descended from honest 
‘*forbears,’’ who never watered stock, issued 
false certificates, or figured in divorce cases, or 
other scandalous ones, is not sufficient for her. 
Perhaps this is because she is so frightfully rich. 
She was an heiress, and heiresses, somehow, 
consider themselves superior to the ‘rest of 
mankind.” At any rate, Sophronia, for that is 
her romantic name, has conceived the notion that 
the Joneses are descended from one Jones ap 
Jones, who lived in Wales, about A. D. 910, and 
distinguished himself, like the Bashi-Bazouk 
that he was, by robbing unprotected travellers, 
and slitting the throats of people he did not 
happen to like. 

One morning, making a cali on Sophronia, I 
found her poring over a big, bulky volume, 
bound in red, which I discovered, afterwards, to 
be ‘‘ Burke’s Peerage,’’ or, as the wits irrever- 
antly call it, “‘The Bible of The British Snob.” 
My sister-in-law looked up, full of animation, as 
I came in. 

“Tt’s all here,” she said. ‘I always felt that 
the Joneses were something above the common.” 

‘* What is all here?’ I answered, a little puz- 

_tled as to her meaning, but of course glad to hear 
that I, as one of the Joneses, was ‘something 
above the common.” 

“That we have ‘real aristocratic blood in 
our veins.’’ For, you see, she regarded her mar- 


riage as making her a Jones, not only in name, 
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ETC., ETC. 
but in lineage, also. ‘That we came from one 
of the most ancient families in Wales.” 

“Really! And not from Adam? 
something better, of course.” 

“You are enough to provoke a saint,’’ cried 
Sophronia. ‘If I was Jemima Jane—’ 

She stopped, out of breath; and I shall never 
know, alas! what dreadful thing, or things, she 
would haye done to me, if she had been my 
wife. 

‘“‘Never mind,’’ I said, laughing, “about 
Jemima Jane; ‘sufficient unto the day, is the 
evil thereof;’ but tell me about this happy 
discovery.” 

“«‘As our name is Jones, and we came from 
Wales, we must belong to the Joneses there,” she 
began. 

*« All Joneses come from Wales, as all macca- 
ronicomesfromItaly. Worthy of Chillingworth.” 

“And if from the Joneses, then from the Ap 
Joneses, also. We must be cousins, you see, to 
Sir James Ap Jones.” 

Icould hardly restrain a smile. But I an- 
swered gravely: ‘“‘ my dear Sophy, what difference 
does it make, where we came from? Let us be 
content with our honest, New England blood, 
and make no foolish pretension to, what you call, 
aristocracy.” 

‘Don’t talk nonsense !”’ 

‘‘ But it is not nonsense. Emerson, in one of 
his essays, well remarks, that we Americans 
ignore, too generally, what is really noble in our 
character, and worship the worn-out political and 
social fetishes of Europe—” 

‘Emerson !”’ interrupted Sophy, with ineffable 
contempt. ‘‘ What does he know about society? 
Iie is one of those ‘literary fellows,’ isn’t he?” 

Literature is not my sister-in-law’s strong 
point. She can tell a Worth, or Pingat, dress, in 
a moment; and a Virot bonnet; but I do not 
believe she ever read a play of Shakespeare 
through, and she probably knows no Longfellow 
but the great racer, of whom she has heard club 
men talk. Her idea of a ‘literary fellow,’’ is 
the old Grubb street one, a sloven, who sleeps in 
a garret, and haunts taverns to borrow money 
for his dinner. 

I heard no more of ‘our ancestor,’ old Ap 
Jones, for some weeks. But one day, Jemima 
showed me a daintily perfumed envelope, with a 


From 
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glaring coat of arms, all blue and gold, stamped 
upon it. 

‘That's Sophy’s,”’ she said, laughing, “arms 
of the Ap Joneses. Older than the Conquest, 
she says.” 

“Older than fiddlesticks! Don’t the goose 
know that coat-armor didn’t come into use till a 
century and more after the Conquest ?”’ 

Oh! it’s no ‘ good,’ as she would say, to tell 
her that. I hinted something like it, but she cut 
me short, saying that the Ap Joneses had coats- 
of-arms centuries before anybody else.” 


“Poor Jim!’’ Lanswered ; Jim was the brother } not earlier. 


who had married Sophy. 
must think him.” 

“As for that,’ said Jemima, philosophically, 
“she’s no worse than others. Of the hundreds, 
here, in New York, who sport their coat-of-arms 
how many, I wonder, are entitled to display 
them ?”” 

“Tf she must make a fool of Jim, by setting up 
a coat-of-arms,”’ I cried, half angrily, ‘‘ why didn’t 
she have it, at once, a toad under a harrow, on a 
field of green? That would, at least, have been 
appropriate.” 

That following summer, Jemima and I went to 
Europe. Sophronia and her husband were to be 


of the party, but Jim was detained, by business, ° 


at the last moment. 
us. 


From the very first, my sister-in-law gave out 


that she wished to see Wales particularly. So, 
one day, we found ourselves in a miserable inn, 
in a dirty village called Llanarthgolly. 

_ As we rose from one of the worst dinners I had 





9¢ 


might drive through'the gates. We were told, in 
reply, that we could not; if we wished to see the 
house, we must alight and walk. ‘‘ How far was 
it?” I ventured to inquire. About three-quarters 
of a mile, was the answer. I looked at the ladies, 
doubtfully ; but Sophronia said she didn’t mind 
the walk a bit, indeed, she would rather prefer 
it; my wife nodded a pitying assent: so we got 
out of our “fly,” and entered the grounds. 

As we trudged up the avenue on foot, we 
passed an old yellow chariot, that had evidently 
been built when George the Fourth was king, if 
Two persons were inside of it. 


‘* What a snob people } One was a fat, blowsy woman, apparently about 


fifty years old, in whose ouwtré dress all the colors 
of the rainbow were conglomerated. The sides 
of her mouth were drawn down, and her nose 
cocked up in the air, with that self-complacent 
expression with which the British matron, who 
keeps a carriage, looks down on anybody on foot. 
She regarded us, now, in this manner, evidently 
convinced that we had never ridden in a coach, 
ourselves, or beheld such an overpowering 
equipage as her old, canary-colored chariot. 
Her companion was a tall, thin, shrivelled man, 
of about sixty, with an almost idiotically small 
head, and a face whose half-cruel look suggested 
a wrinkled old rat. He gave the ladies a pro- 


So Sophy sailed alone with } longed stare, that, in America, would have been 


considered impertinent, holding his glass close 


; to his eye, and leaning quite out of the carriage. 


The Hall lay in a hollow, that was evidently 
insufficiently drained. It was even more ram- 
shackle and tottering than the chariot. When 
the housekeeper, a sour-visaged virgin of fifty, or 


ever eaten, I turned to Sophy, and said, «Now, } thereabouts, who came forward to conduct us 
perhaps you can tell us, my dear sister, what } through the rooms, told us that the mansion was 


brings us here? 


church. 
bacon and eggs—”’ 


There really seems to be noth- 
ing to look at, not even an old, tumble-down 


three hundred years old, I quite believed her; 
for, even in the broad day-light, I heard the rats 


The best we could get to eat has been } scurryiug behind the wainscoting; and the show 


apartments, which apparently were never 


“Why,” retorted Sophy, affecting surprise, } opened, except when strangers were being para- 


“didn’t you know? 
our cousin, Sir James ap Jones, the baronet, 
lives.”’ 

«Our cousin !”’ 

“Well, then, our relative. And I—I, at least, 
am anxious to see our ancestral halls.’’ 


It’s here, or close by, that 


ded through them, smelt as musty as church- 
yard vaults. ‘‘Ugh!’’ I said to myself. ‘What 
a hole! I shouldn’t wonder, if they have fever 
and ague here all the year round, and typhus 
monthly, like butcher’s and baker’s bills.”’ 

Sir James Ap Jones, it was plain to be seen, 


“Oh!” I answered;.and there the matter} was not rich. The signs of a straitened income 


dropped, at least till the morning. 


} were everywhere. Outside, the grounds were 
2 


But m the morning, nothing would do but that ; running to weeds; inside, all things were going 
T should hire a « fly,’ as it was called there—a 
“cab,” as we would say in America—and drive 
out to Llanarthgolly Hall, some five miles distant. 
We drew up at a rickety lodge, from- which an 
old woman, in a man’s hat, emerged. 

I stated our object, civilly, and asked if we } 


to decay. Mildew reigned lord paramount. I 
shivered, as I was led from one low, dark room 
to another, the brightest of them dusky, even in 
that sunny July morning. 

“And this is really the chamber,” said 
Sophronia, gushingly, to the housekeeper, “in 
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which Queen Elizabeth slept? Dear me, to think 
of it. Don’t it vivify the past to you, Jemima?’’ 

Or, ‘Is this actually the bed where William 
of Orange lay? But why did they call him 
William of Orange, when he was a Dutchman? 
That is his portrait, you tell me. Wonderful !” 

After awhile, we reached the picture gallery, 
and here my sister-in-law’s transports rose to a 
climax; for the gallery was filled with likenesses 
of defunct Joneses, male and female. The house- 
keeper told off each portrait, as an auctioneer 
tells off his catalogue. She had learned the 
‘thing by rote, and went over it, in her sing-song 
way, just as she had gone over it for scores of 
others, before. 

‘Portrait of Sir James Ap Jones, knight, by 
an unknown artist,” her grammar was always at 
sixes and sevens. “Painted just before he 
marched to Bosworth field, where he fell, fighting 
for his royal master, Henry the Seventh. Mark 
the very striking lines of the countenance.” 

Very striking, indeed, they were! The por- 


trait was so ghastly, it looked as if Sir James 
had been buried for a week, dug up, and then 
made to sit for his picture. 

‘Portrait of his grandson, James Ap Jones, 
gentleman of the bedchamber to Henry the 


Eighth. By Holbein, 
majesty of the figure.” 

Now I know something about Holbeins. I 
think I can tell a Holbein whenever I see one. 
In spite of the stiffness, which Holbein has, 
in common with all the German artists of that 
day, there is something about a Holbein different 
from the common. And if that scare-crow 
portrait was a Holbein. Weil—! 

‘Portrait of his son, also knighted, like his 
great-grandfather. Knighted by Queen Elizabeth 
for bringing her home, from the Continent, a 
dozen of knit silk hose. By Zucchero.” 

Or, again, “Portrait of his next heir, his 
nephew ; he having,’ here her grammar again 
got mixed, ‘died childless. Member of Parlia- 
ment.” 

So it went on. There were ladies in stiff far- 
thingales, ladies in Henrietta Marie costume, 
ladies a la Lely, ladies in vast hoops of the last 
century. Side by side with them were their hus- 
bands or sons, in velvet dress, in full-bottomed 
wigs, in vast coats and waistcoats with buttons 
even more vast. These pictures, according to 
this yellow and wrinkled Sybil, were all by the 
great masters of their day, Vandyke, Lely, Knel- 
ler, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Sir Joshua. Two or 
three of them were, perhaps. But the Vandyke 
was the most transparent fraud, and so were the 
Sir Joshuas and the Gainsborough. One and all 


Observe the grace and 











the faces represented were hideous. There was 
not a gentieman-like man among them, or a pret- 
ty woman. The men-were all either brutal-look- 
ing, or half-idiotic. The women had invariably 
the same silly simper, and only differed in being, 
this one scraggy, and that one fat. But Sophronia 
rayed to the-housekeeper, at every picture; of 
its high-bred look, if that of the husband, of its 
beauty, if that of the wife. To her they were 
Joneses, and that was enough. Jemima, with 
that thorough-bred politeness, which always dis- 
tinguishes her, listened and sympathized, dear, 
good soul—or pretended to sympathize. 

But I grew tired, at last, and thinking one 
martyr in the party was enough, walked off to a 
window. The prospect of the neglected grounds 
outside was not inviting, but it was lovelier than 
this chamber of horrors within. Suddenly, I 
heard the housekeeper’s shrill tones, again, 
speaking quite close to my ear. 

“Portrait of the first baronet, the father of 
the present one, made a baronet by Mr. Pitt, for 
his distinguished services, at the time of the 
wicked French revolution.”’ 

“Ah, ha!” I said to myself. ‘A vile, old 
borough-monger. Bought his baronetcy by some 
base job, doubtless, as so many did at that time.” 
And I did not even turn my head. 

The tour of the house was finally completed. 
In justice to the housekeeper, I must say that 
she hurried us through the rooms, as rapidly as 
was consistent with the rehearsal of her stereo- 
typed story. Suddenly, she flung open a side 
door, and courtesied a dismissal. I gave her the 
invariable half-crown, and then she made another 
courtesy, and slammed the door in our faces. 

I looked blankly at Jemima Jane and my sis- 
ter-in-law, for it had begun to rain, and none of 
us had umbrellas. I turned to ring the bell, 
thinking I might borrow; but there was no bell 
to ring. Neither was there any knocker. Evi- 
dently the door was one where people were sum- 
marily ejected, after being fleeced of their half 
crown, not one where people were ever let in. 

The ladies, fortunately, had parasols. But in 
spite of this, they were pretty thoroughly 


drenched, before we reached the lodge gates. 


As for me—but that doesn’t matter—we len are 
always expected to be the martyrs. 

Half way down the avenue, we met the yellow 
chariot, returning ; and twa faces looked out on 
us, as before; the woman, superciliously regard- 
ing us over the top of her nose, the man eyeing 
us like a hungry rat. Both seemed to enjoy our 
drenching hugely. 

When we were safely housed at the inn, and 
Jemima Jane and Sophronia were putting on dry 
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garments, I sought out our landlord, and endeav- 
ored to extract some information about “our 
cousins,” as my wife insisted on calling the Ap 
Joneses. 

“Oh, yes! Sir Jones is poor enough,”’ said 
the man, who proved to be a sort of radical, and 
had evidently read and thought a good deal, es- 
pecially for one in his station. “Has run 
through everything he could. His son, Sir 
Launcelot, that will be, is in a marching regiment, 
and will have nothing but the title and the old 
hulk of a house. Yes, he’ll have, in addition, a 
lot of dingy portraits, that are heir-looms, and 
can’t be sold, and wouldn’t fetch anything if they 
could. Sham Holbeins and Vandykes, every one 
of them.”’ And he laughed, grimly. 

I ventured to express my surprise at the free- 
dom with which he spoke. I had always been 
told, I mildly suggested, that the retainers of 
great families were devoted to them. 

“Tam no retainer,”’ was the bluff reply. ‘I 
own this little bit of freehold, and they can’t get 
rid of me, though they’d like to, as I well know, 
for I speak my mind pretty freely. My father 
bought the house of the baronet, when he first 
began to get hard up, a matter of thirty years 
ago. And the old dog has been gittin’ harder up 
ever sinee,”’ he added, with another grim laugh, 
as he stopped to fill his pipe. 

“Yes,”’ he continued, after this process had 
been finished, ‘‘ people, that have to live on great 
families, are naturally at their beck and call, as 
you say. But I hold, that a man’s a man. A 
handle to his name don’t make him any better; 
in fact, it generally makes him worse. Now take 
these Joneses. Call them great? Why, bless 
me! they’ve been, from father to son, as far back 
as anyone can remember, the meanest dogs about. 
Everyone a spendthrift, and some of ’em black- 
legs; horse-racing, dicing, drinking, all that’s 
bad. Always trying to restore their fortunes, 
too, by marrying heiresses. Ha! ha! That’s 
why you see such a precious lot of silly women 
in their rickety old portrait gallery ; for no girl 
with brains would marry into such a set. If 
Old England, God bless her! had to depend on 
such, she’d soon go to the bottom. If it wasn't 
for the new men, she’d be ruined. That,” with 
a snap of the fingers, ‘‘ for the aristocracy. Old 
families, indeed! But, thank God, their waste 


and folly are impoverishing them pretty fast; 
their lands are passing into the hands of fresh 
and more vigorous blood. Would you believe it, 
sir, that half of the property, hereabout, has 
changed owners, in my life-time, and most of the 
other half would have gone, too, if it hadn’t been 
entailed ?”’ 





‘You ought to live in America,” I said, as I 
rose; for I saw the “‘fly’’ coming up, that was 
to take us to the railway, and I heard Jemima 
Jane’s step descending the staircase. <‘‘ You 
talk so well, you’d soon get into Congress.” 

He was immensely gratified at this; he took it 
for a compliment, poor fellow ; and so we parted, 
the best friends in the world. 

My sister-in-law, after that walk in the rain, 
did not seem to be so enthusiastic about her 
“cousins.” I began to hope, in fact, that she 
was cured. But I was destined to be undeceived. 

We had been home about a month, when, one 
day, making a morning call on her, I found the 
hall littered up with something like a dozen pic- 
tures, that had just been unpacked; the boxes 
and straw still lying about. On looking at the 
pictures, I saw they were portraits, each in a 
bran-new gilt frame, and each resplendent in 
new paint, and newer varnish. 

‘‘What does all this mean, John?’’ I said, 
addressing the man-servant, who had just placed 
the last portrait against the wall. 

But at that moment, my sister-in-law came 
into the hall, from the library. 

‘*¢ Don’t you recognize them ?”’ she asked, with 
an innocent air. ‘They are the portraits of our 
ancestors—from Llanarthgolly, you remember.”’ 

“Ah, yes! Ahem! I see,’ I stammered. 
‘¢But how did you come by them? They can’t 
be the originais of course. Rather highly 
varnished, too, don’t you think, eh?” 

‘Yes, beautifully framed and varnished,” she 
replied, with a triumphant air. ‘ How did I 
come by them? Well, that day at Llanarthgolly, 
while you were looking out of the window, I saw 
a pile of photographs, at the other end of tlie 
room; and the housekeeper told me they were 
views of the house, and copies of the portraits, 
and that, sometimes, when people seemed very 
much interested, as I was, they were sold, as © 
great favor. So, as they were small, carte de 
visite size, mostly, and could be put into my 
pocket, I bought quite a number. When we 
went up to London, I discovered an artist, who 
was said to know the styles of all the old mas- 
ters, and got him to copy them, full size. I did 
not tell Jemima even, for I wanted to surprise 
you. I think the man did wonders, don’t you? 
That Zucchero is admirable, and so is the 
Holbein ;” Sophy had picked up a smattering of 
art, when abroad, “but the gem is the portrait, 
by an unknown artist, of the time of Richard 
the Third. I intended them for James; it is his 
birth-day, you know; and I’ve been in agonies, 
for a week past, lest I shouldn’t get them through 








the custom-house in time.” 
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‘I went home, and told Jemima Jane, adding: 
“She will hang the portraits up in the dining- 


room, where poor Jim will see them everyday, 


and she will tell everybody they are the portraits 
of our ancestors—oh! Lord.” 

My prophecy proved correct. All this hap- 
pened several years ago, but the portraits still 
hang in Sophy’s dining-room. The other day, 
we dined there with young Lord Donjon, fifth 
son of the Duke of Plantaganet, of one of the old 
historic houses of England, as everybody knows. 
My sister-in-law is never so happy as when she 
can secure a title at her table, and Lord Donjon 
was the very pink and quintessence of aristocracy, 
and looked down with contempt on all modern 
peerages. 

During the meal, Sophy turned to her guest, 
and waving her hand to the portraits on the 
wall, said: 

““We are not all plebians, my lord, in this 
country; some of us have a long line of 
illustrious ancestors to show.” 

My lord screwed his glass into his right eye, 
took a deliberate survey of the portraits, let the 
glass drop, and then answered, languidly ; for he 
always talked as if talking was a bore: 

“« Dessay.” 

“We think, also,’ continued Sophy, smiling 
on him, with her sweetest smile, “that the 


English aristocracy is the only real one, after all. } 


The rest are shams.” 

“« Dessay.” 

“« High-hearted, long-descended, noble in every 
sense.”’ 


sénse, you know,”’ with a little chuckle. «Just 
before I came away, there was a terrible scandal.” 

“ A terrible scandal |” 

“Yes. Baronet arrested, and locked up in 
jail. Obtained money under false pretences, you 
know. One of Pitt’s pinch-beck baronetcies. 
Father had lived somewhere down in Wales. 
Estate mortgaged up to hub. When the son suc- 
ceeded, you know, nothing left. Extravagant 
dog, in spite of it; at last, got to bea tout for 
gamblers. Now how much do you think he 
came to grief for, at last ?”’ 

My lord, as he drawled out these words, looked 
around the table, quite animated for him, eye- 
ing each of us in succession through his glass, 
stuck in his right eye. 

“Tm sure I can’t tell,” said Sophy, speaking 
with an effort, and looking as if she would sink 
through the floor; for, doubtless, she divined, as 
the rest did, who the culpit was. ‘‘ Ten thousand 
pounds, perhaps.” 

‘** Dessay,”’ with a slight laugh, and a bow, 





all round, to the company, ‘it would have been 
‘that, if he’d been a New Yorker. It was three 
sovereigns. Went to jail for three sovereigns,” 
with the same low chuckle. ‘But then it was 
only one of Pitt’s pinch-beck baronetcies, you 
; know. Sir Lancelot Ap Jones—fine name for a 
; swindler—son of Sir James Ap Jones.” 

I do not think that, then, or ever after, my 
lord remembered that the name of his hostess 
was Jones; he only’knew her as “somebody I 
dined with, you know.” He was too obtuse, 
even, to see the sensation he created, but went 


‘Now, do you know, do you know, that you } on eating his little bit of game, chuckling to 


are really too kind?’ said Lord Donjon, bowing 
to her. 

‘Too kind, my lord ?” 

‘We are not all, you know, noble in every 


} himself, and repeating, unconsciously: ‘one of 
‘ Pitt’s pinch-beck baronetcies, you know.” 

We have not dined at Sophy’s since. But there 

still hang Our ‘“‘ VarnisHED’’ ANCESTORS. 





BY MAUD 


Tarry awhile, my lady! 
*Tis a cold, cold winter's night. 
Look abroad on the starry sky, 
And the dead earth, robed in white. 


Go back to the fire, my lady! 
And shutters and curtains close. 
Sit ‘neath the glare of your brilliant, 
Fresh as the heart of a rose! 


Think of the poor, my lady! 
The beggars that pass your gate. 

See where they stand, with outstretched hand, 
Stand at your door, and wait. 


Though you may care, my lady, 
I hope you may never know 


STANDING IN THE SNOW. 


E MOORE. 





How the cold chills to the heart of those 
Who stand with their feet in the snow. 


Humanity poor, my lady, 
Made in the image of God! 
Whether they sleep in downy beds, 
Or on the snow-covered sod. 


Do not forget, my lady, 
Riches may take to them wings! 
But a free heart, or a generous hand, 
Much joy to the giver brings. 


Sit by the fire, my lady! 

And bask in its ruddy glow? 
But do not forget the many that wait, 
And shivering stand in the snow! 
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BY AGNES JAMES. 





Davip Fraser’s little daughter, Bess, stood in } 


Observant little Janet instantly noticed -that 


the porch of his mountain farm-house, and; the lady passenger was deadly pale, and that 
watched a railroad train flying up the valley. } she seemed to be suffering very much with a 


Bess shook her fist at it,,as it rattled across a} 


bridge, over the silver creek, that wound through 
the meadow. 

‘«There you go!” she said. ‘You goes by 
here lots of times every day, and I don’t know 
where you comes from, or where you goes to, and 
I can’t ever go with you.” 

“It goes to the world outside of the mountains, 
Bess,”’ said her pretty, brown-eyed sister, vauet, 
with a laugh. 

“ Well, I wants to go with it—or I wants it to 
bring me somethin’,”’ said Bess, decidedly. 

“Maybe it will bring you something, baby, 
some of these days,” said Janet, soothingly ; and 
she watched the train, too, and wondered if it 
would ever bring her anything, or take her away 
into the wonderful world, outside of the circling 
blue mountains, of which she often dreamed as a 
sort of fairy-land. 

Janet’s mother glanced out of the door. She 
was almost as pretty as Janet, still, and very 
like her. 

“It’s going to rain,” she said. ‘‘ Well, its al- 
most time for the equinoctial.’’ 

“There’s going to be a storm, mother,” said 
David Fraser, as he came into the house, at that 
very moment, to supper, followed by Kenneth and 
Jim, his sturdy boys of fourteen and twelve years. 

At prayers, that night, the sound of the hymn, 
led by Janet’s clear, young voice, was almost 
drowned by the roar of the storm. All night it 
raged. The morning light showed the meadows 
flooded by a foaming, yellow torrent; the rail- 
road bridge was gone, and a train was standing 
on the track, near Mr. Fraser’s gate. 

There were very few passengers, fortunately, 
and but one lady. All of them, by Mr. 
Fraser's kind hospitality, were asked to his 
house to breakfast. 

They came, thankfully enough, through the 
still falling rain, and every face brightened at 
the sight of the blazing fire, the table set so 
neatly, the tempting breakfast of hot loaf bread 
and biscuit, ‘‘ batter-bread,’”’ ham and eggs, clear, 
strong coffee, thick cream and golden butter. The 
kind welcome of the pretty hostess and her 
daughter added to the charm. 








headache. 

A consultation with’ her mother resulted in 
Janet’s going to the lady, and asking her to come 
up stairs, and lie down a while. 

‘‘There will be plenty of time to rest, and 
even sleep a little,” said Janet, ‘‘ for I heard the 
captain tell father it would be several hours be- 
fore he could go back to Huntley. You know 
they say there are several breaks in the road, 
just beyond here, and no trains can come up, so 
you will have to go back.” 

The offer was gratefully accepted, and Janet 
led the way to the “‘company room,’ with its 
white bed and curtains, its snowy toilet table, and 
its neat, dark ‘‘ rag carpet.” 

Janet, as she carried the lady’s travelling-bag 
for her, could not help seeing, on the plate, the 
name of ‘‘ Evelyn M. Lanier.” 

“What a pretty name!’ thought the girl. 
‘And what a pretty lady !”” she added, mentally. 
She was pretty, tall, and graceful, and stately, 
with a lovely blonde face, deep, blue eyes,.and 
waving, fair hair. She was no longer young, 
however, and her face was pale and sad. Yet, 
how soft and low her voice was! How calm and 
gentle her movements! How exquisitely white 
her ungloved hands! And—yes! surely the 
sparkling jewel that shone just like a dew-drop, 
above the thick gold band on her finger, must be 
a diamond, that wonderful stone that Janet had 
heard of, but never seen. 

“¢ How nice this is !’’ said the lady, as she sank 
into a soft, cushioned, easy chair, before the 
bright little fire, that Janet had hastily kindled ; 
and leaning her head on the back, she closed her 
eyes wearily. 

Presently, she put her hand up to her head, 
uneasily. ‘I think I must take down my hair,”’ 
she said, languidly. ‘‘ Perhaps that will ease my 
head.”’ 

‘Oh, if you will let me!”’ cried Janet, eagerly. 
“‘T would like to do it so much !”’ 

The lady smiled up at the pretty, eager face ; 
and Janet began her task. Very gently she took 
out combs and hair-pins, and spread the pretty, 
light brown hair over the lady’s shoulders, and 
then smoothed it gently with her “xgtt) 

( 
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Presently, the weary eyes opened, and the lady 
looked up at Janet. 

‘What gentle little hands you howe, dear,” 
she said, smiling. ‘Every touch does my head 
good. It reminds me of—” 

She stopped abruptly, and closed her eyes with 
an expression of pain. : 

Janet wondered silently what the lady meant. 
But she went on, smoothing the soft hair back 
from the white forehead, thinking, meanwhile, 
that it was well the lady could not see how brown 
her hands were. 

“I think you must be used to charming away 
headaches,” said the lady. ‘Perhaps your 
mother has them.” 

** Yes! she has, sometimes,’ said Janet. ‘‘ But 
mother says Kenneth, my brother, is a better 
nurse than Iam. Kenneth sits by her, for hours, 
sometimes, and smoothes her hair and her fore- 
head, till she goes to sleep. We call Kenneth 
‘mother’s boy.’ Oh! have I hurt you? What 
is the matter?” asked Janet, hastily. 

The beautiful, blue eyes had opened, and 
gazed at her with a sudden look of agony. The 
slender, white hands were wrung together pas- 
sionately, and after a moment’s struggle for com- 
posure, the lady covered her face with her hands, 
and burst into tears. 

«Let me call mother !”’ said Janet, anxiously. 
**T am sure she can do something for you.” 

But the lady caught her hand, and held her 
fast. 

**No, no!’’ she sobbed. ‘I do not want any- 
thing. It was only that I thought of my boy! 
My son, my dear son! I have lost him! Oh, 
if he would only come back to his poor, miserable 
mother.” 

Tender-hearted, little Janet could only kneel 
down by the poor mother, draw her head down 
on her shoulder, and cry with her. 

‘He is not dead ?”’ she asked. 

‘““No—oh, no! But he has gone away from 
me. He was not a bad boy, dear. You must 
not think that,” said the mother, eagerly. ‘He 
was always good with me; but sometimes his 
father was a little stern with him; he did not 
mean to be, but he never quite understood 
Francis. So when Mr. Lanier wanted him to go 
into the bank, and said he must do it, Francis 
would not. He said it would be slavery to him. 
There were quarrels, and threats—and my dear 
boy went away from us, we don’t know where. 
He does not write to me. Sometimes, I fear he 
may be dead. We have—I have looked for him 
in so many places! A month ago, some one saw 
him, over here in the valley. He was driving 
cattle! My poor boy, that I was so proud of! 





Then I came to look for him, but no one could 
tell anything of him. If I only knew where to 
write to him! If I could only send him a mes- 
sage, and let him know, that, if he will come 
home, his father will not force him to go into the 
bank, Qh, if he knew how my heart is breaking 
without him !”’ 

Janet could only soothe her by caresses, and 
whispers of sympathy, and hopes that the 
truant boy would yet come back to her. 

Presently, the mother’s tears flowed more 
quietly, and she suffered Janet to lay her on the 
bed, and cover her up, warmly. 

‘‘You won’t leave me, will you?’’ she asked, 
entreatingly, still clinging to Janet’s hand. “It 
has done me so much good to talk to you, dear ; 
and you are so kind. If I had had a daughter, 
I might have kept her with me!” 

With a heavy sigh, she turned her head on the 
pillow, and closed hereyes. Jancet’s gentle hand 
softly stroked her throbbing temples, till, at last, 
exhausted by sorrow and weeping, and the long 
night of travel and anxiety, she fell asleep. She 
slept long and heavily, and it was nearly noon, 
when a touch aroused her. She opened her 
eyes, with a start. 

Janet’s bright face smiled down upon her, and 
through the white curtained window, she saw 
the deep blue sky and golden sunshine of a clear 
September day. 

“The train will leave soon, 
I had to wake you. 


” 


said Janet, ‘‘so 
No, there is no need to 
hurry. I asked the conductor to give you plenty 
of time. And see, I have brought you a hot cup 
of coffee, and some broiled chicken; for you did 
not eat any breakfast.’’ 

A very dainty little repast Janet had arranged 
upon a table, near the fire; and Mrs. Lanier, 
after bathing her face, and putting up her hair, 
found that she could really enjoy the lunch; 
while Janet hovered round her, pleased with her 
patient’s improvement. Mrs. Lanier was per- 
fectly composed now, and Janet could scarcely 
recognize the weeping, heart-broken mother, in 
the calm, gracious lady, who so courteously 
expressed her gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. Fraser, 
for their hospitality, and who regretted, with 
sucha winning smile, that they would accept 
nothing but words in return for it. 

But when she came to take leave of Janet, 
tears shone again in her lovely eyes, and she 
held the girl’s hand long, and softly kissed her 
rosy lips. 

‘**T do not like to think that I may never meet 
my kind little friend again,’ she said, in those 
low tones, that Janet thought the sweetest she had 
ever heard. 
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‘“Perhaps I may see you, as you pass by, 
after the road is mended,’’ said Janet, gazin 
wistfully up into the lady’s beautiful face. ) 

Mrs. Lanier shook her head. 

“No, I shall go home by another route, now,” 
she'said ; ‘‘ but I do not mean to forget you, dear 
child.” 

Another soft kiss, and she was gone. Janet 
watched the graceful figure, as it passed down 
to the gate, and disappeared in thecars. Soon the 
long whistle sounded, and the train moved away. 

“Look here!’ cried Bess, running into the 
house, and holding up something in both little 
hands. ‘‘See what the lady gave me, down by 
the gate, out of her bag!” 

It was an exquisite little work-box of Russia- 
leather, lined with quilted, blue satin, and 
furnished with dainty working implements. 

“This is a gold thimble!” said Bess, fairly 
trembling with delight, as she exhibited it. 
“She said it was too large for me now, but my fin- 

_ ger will grow, and it’s all mines, entirely! Oh! 
Janet, the train has brought me something at last ! 
Janet, did she give you something, too ?”’ 

“No, pet. But she knew I would rather you 
should have something pretty than to have it 
myself,’ said Janet, making the child’s happi- 
ness perfect by her smile and kiss, and her 
admiration of the pretty gift. 

For many days, numbers of men were at work, 
temporarily repairing the broken bridge; and 
one evening, Bess coaxed Janet down to the 
work with her, to watch their progress. The 
stream was still high, and many of .the men 
engaged were wading in water to the knees. 

“Ugh!” shivered Bess, as she watched them. 
“T wouldn’t like that! Look, Janet, at that 
man! He just took off his shoes, and washed 
the mud out of them, and put them right on 
again id 

“T see,’ said Janet, laughing, and putting 
down the little pointing finger. She had been 
watching this man, before the child called her 
attention to him. 

He looked so young, yet as vigorous and hardy 
asany. Every movement of his lithe figure was 
full of grace and strength. He walked into the 
turbulent water as carelessly as if it had been a 
carpeted floor, and helped to lift the great. tim- 
bers and stones, and slid about under them, and 
got into, and out of, dangerous. places, with an 
ease and coolness that astonished, and half- 
frightened, Janet. 

“Tf that big rock was to fall now, it would 
just mash him all up,” said Bess, quietly, as if 
she half-enjoyed the prospect of such @ tragedy. 

Janet shuddered, as she leaned forward, and 











watched the great, slippery stone going slowly up, 
the derrick creaking and groaning, the ropes that 
held it strained to the utmost; while below, 
stood that young, graceful figure, the boyish face 
looking up, the vigorous arm skilfully guiding 
the stone to its place. 

‘I think he’s the bestest looking one here,’* 
continued Bess, with her usual cool freedom of 
speech. ‘I don’t like those other mens. Jim 
says they swears, and drinks whiskey. They’s 
ugly. When I come down here, to look at them, 
I won’t talk to any of ’em but him.” 

“Mother wouldn’t like you to talk to any of 
them. You should not come down here so much. 
Come, let. us go home,” said Janet, who found 
that Bess’ friend had nodded and smiled to the 
little girl, and was now gazing pretty steadily at 
her, and that other eyes were beginning to be 
turned upon her, also. She took Bess’ hand, 
and quietly walked away from the bank. 

‘“‘ Wife,” said Mr. Fraser, that night, ‘what 
do you say to taking a couple of boarders, for a 
few weeks? Mr. Bond, the man that’s superin- 
tending the bridge-building, down there, was 
talking to me, to-day. He says they’re going to 
put up a new bridge; that will be a long job. 
He’s boarding at Clark’s now, but it’s a rough 
place, and he’s tired of it. He wants us to take 
him ; and one of the men is anxious to come, too.”’ 

‘One of the men!’’ said Mrs. Fraser, with a 
doubtful face.  Aren’t they a rough set?” 

“Well; Bond tells me that this young fellow is 
not. There’s something strange about it. He’s 
a gentleman, Bond is quite sure. I talked with 
him myself, and he made the same impression on 
me. I could see that, while he is a good-natured 
young fellow, and is popular enough with the 
other men, he doesn’t altogether like his associa- 
tions, and would prefer to get away from them. 
I don’t think you'll regret taking him.” 

So the question was settled, and the next 
morning, the two boarders appeared at breakfast ; 
Mr. Bond, a sturdy, brusque, clever business 
man, and Mr. Lewis, whom Bess sprang for- 
ward to greet with a smile, for he was no other 
than her friend, the ‘bestest looking’ of the 
bridge builders. 

“A very modest, gentlemanly young man,” 
said Mrs. Fraser, in decided approval of him, 
after breakfast. 

‘‘Yes,”’ said Bess, interposing, ‘he’s just as 
nice as he can be, and has got the prettiest blue 
eyes, and, oh, such wavely brown hair! It’s 
more brighter than mine, Janet. I like hair 
like that—and he made me a peach stone basket, 
too.’’ 

As the days went on, Mr. Lewis grew more in 
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favor than ever. It was impossible not to like 
one so bright, and social, and kindly; so ready 
with a helping hand; so quick witha merry word. 

“Td know he was a gentleman, if he never 
opened his lips,”’ declared Mrs. Fraser. ‘ Don’t 
you see how careful he is never to come to the 
table, till he has run up to his room, and made 
himself neat and nice? He’s never in too great 
a hurry to do that. Poor boy, I wonder how he 
eame to be doing this rough work! It isn’t fit 
for him.” 

‘‘ Well, nobody does it better than he does,”’ 
said Mr. Fraser; ‘‘and I respect him for doing 
this, rather than being idle and dependent, as so 
many poor gentleman are, these days. He's a 
fine young fellow.” . 

The boys were devoted to him, as boys will be 
to one older and cleverer than themselves, who 
admits them graciously to his friendship. As for 
little Bess, she fairly adored him. 

And Janet! Where were the eyes of this 
good father and mother, that they did not see 
what was happening? Janet and this brilliant 
young stranger were falling in love with each 
other, as rapidly as possible. What else could 
they do? The boy’s heart must have been made 
of stone, if it had not beat quicker at the sight 
of Janet’s graceful little figure, and lovely face, 
with its soft, dark eyes, and long lashes that 
drooped so sweetly against the glowing cheek. 
Then Janet’s sweet ‘‘ household ways ;”’ her gen- 
tleness, and patience; her bright smile, and clear 
laugh, were irresistibly winning. And when 
eyes, as fine as those deep blue ones of the young 
man’s, ‘‘ looked love’’ into hers, what could the 
child do? 

Innocent little seventeen-year-old Janet! She 
did not know what had happened, either. She 
only thought the soft, sunshiny autumn days 
were sweeter than she had ever known them, 
especially the quiet Sundays, when they all went 
together to the little country church, and she 
played on the melodeon, and led the singing, 
with Mr. Lewis’ clear tenor ringing in her ears. 
Then, in the afternoon, the young people would 
stray away into the woods, or up the mountain- 
side, and sit, talking, there, till the sun began to 
sink behind the opposite mountains. Janet would 
listen, entranced, while he talked to her of 
music he had heard, of wonderful singers and 
actors, of pictures and statues, and of books he 
had read. Janet, though ske had read less than 
he, was just as fond of books. 

‘© You see,” she said, ‘father loves Sir Walter 
Scott just as if he was a near neighbor of ours; 
and I had read all his novels and poems, before 








read Shakespeare, and we used to act it, out in 
the orchard. We used to make Jim lie still, and 
be Cesar’s body, while Kenneth was Mark 
Anthony, and I was ‘the people.’ That was 
before I went to boarding-school.”’ 

«You have been to boarding-school, then?” 
said the young man, who was never tired of 
Janet’s merry chatter, and loved to watch her 
changing face, and hear her girlish laughter. 

“Oh, yes! I was there two years. I only 
came home in July. I was awfully homesick, 
sometimes; but I did like my singing lessons. 
And then, you know, it was nice to learn to play 
on the organ, that I might play at church, and 
help in the singing.” 

‘Yes. What a good little thing you are, 
Janet,’’ said the young man, softly. ‘You are 
always thinking about doing something for other 
people, or for the church.” 

‘No, I’m not good,” said Janet, energetically. 
“You shouldn’t say so. You don’t know how 
many wrong things I do and say.” 

**No, I don’t know them,” he said, with a 
smile. ‘I only know what you seem tome. Do 
you know, Janet, that you make people good, 
that come near you? I think even I could be 
good, if I were always with you.” 

Janet’s lashes went down on her crimsoning 
cheek, for a moment. Then she looked up, and 
said, with a smile, ‘‘ You are good now. Weren't 
you always good ?”’ 

“No,” said the young man, gravely. ‘I have 
been very bad. I have been wild, and thought- 
less, and idle, and extravagant. Everybody 
blamed me, and scolded me, but—my mother. 
She was like you, Janet—good and gentle. Oh, 
how sweet she was!” 

He turned away his head with a sigh, and 
Janet’s sweet eyes filled with tears of sympathy, 
as she thought, ‘‘ Ah! his mother is dead, and no 
one else was kind to him.” 

The dew of this tender pity was still in her 
eyes, when he turned again to her. He looked 
at her one instant, and then, bending his head 
low, softly touched, with his lips, the little hands, 
that lay folded together on her lap. 

“My good angel!’ he murmured. ‘You 
don’t know how bad and reckless I was getting 
to be, when you came to me!” 

Janet looked up distressed. 

‘‘Indeed, Mr. Lewis,’’ she said, earnestly, 
‘¢you must not think that Jmake you good! If 
I have anything to do with it, it is only because 
God chooses to let me.’’ 

‘“‘Well,”’ he said, softly, ‘however it is, I 
know that yoy can make me do whatever you 


I was fourteen years éld. And Kenneth and I } choose.” 
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Janet was silent. She sat, with her eyes down- 
cast, while a grave, troubled look came to her 
face. 
« Janet,” said the young man, presently, 
“would you mind sometimes calling me by my 
name—not Frank, as the boys call me, but Fran- 
cis, as my mother calls me?” 

Janet started, and suddenly turned round to 
look in his face. 

“Francis! Is that your name?’’ she cried. 
«I never thought of its being that,’’ she added, 
with a startled expression in her eyes. Surely, 
now she thought of it, she could see in his deep 
blue eyes, his fair hair, his smooth, white brow, 
and even in the chiseling of his bold, handsome 
features, a manly reflex of a woman’s face she 
had seen before. 

Janet’s heart beat rapidly. If it were really 
80, what was she to do? She feared that any 
hint of her suspicion, would, if it were true, only 
send him off again, to wander farther from his 
home. He had said, ‘‘ You can make me do any- 
thing you choose, Janet,”’ but in her heart Janet 
doubted that. And she must be certain before 
she could do anything. 

“Will you call me Francis, sometimes, Janet,” 
repeated the young man, eagerly. 

“Yes,” she said, simply. ‘Francis! I like 
it better than Frank.’ ‘ 

“Thank you!’’ he cried, and again he took her 
little hand, and kissed it. 

I wonder if there is any act of homage more 
fascinating to a young girl than this—from a per- 
son she likes! She does not feel that it is a fa- 
niliarity to be resented. The humblest subject 
may kiss the hand of his queen. No, she did 
not resent it, at all! Her cheeks burned, and a 
little smile dimpled round the corners of her 
lips, but she uttered not a word of reproof. Yet 
I think if any of Janet’s country beaux (and she 
had many, who walked home from church with 
her, and dropped in of evenings, and chatted with 
her by the cosy sitting-room fire,) if any of these 
ardent admirers had ventured on a like expres- 
sion of his humble adoration, there would have 
been a flash in Janet’s dark eyes, and a haughty 
turn of her pretty head, that would have pre- 
vented his repeating the experiment. 

As it was, she only smiled and blushed, and 
presently said it was ‘time to go home.’ 

The days went by, and watch as’ Janet might, 
she gathered no certain proof of the identity of 
Frank Lewis and Francis Lanier. 

The cool, bracing October weather passed. No- 
vember came in, rainy and dark, at first, but 
presently the Indian summer followed, with its 
delicious, dreamy haze, and its fragrance of fal- 





len leaves, its odors of pine, sweet as spring 
flowers. 

On one of these lovely days, Janet and Francis 
came slowly straying through the wood path from 
church. They had fallen behind the rest of the 
party, and even the sound of the children’s 
merry voices had died away in the distance. A 
prostrate tree, by the side of the path, offered a 
tempting resting-place, of which the young man 


*persuaded Janet to avail herself. 


They sat there, in perfect silence, a little while. 
A squirrel ran down a tree across the path, 
peeped at them for a moment, and sprang away 
again. A cricket chirped faintly amongst the 
fallen leaves. The soft sunshine stole down 
through the network of leafless branches above 
their heads, anda blessed “Sabbath” quiet and 
peace seemed to fill the whole world around 
them. 

“ How prettily you are dressed, to-day, Janet !’’ 
said Francis, presently. He had been leaning 
forward a little, his elbow on his knee, his cheek 
resting on his hand, while his eyes took in all 
the beauty of the girl’s graceful figure, the pretty, 
soft, brown dress, fitting her so perfectly, the 
brown felt hat to match, with its curling feather, 
the white ruche around her throat, and the scar- 
let tie that gave the needed touch of girlish 
brightness to her costume. 

‘Do you think so?” said Janet, smiling. 

“Yes. You always dress nicely. What a 
pretty color your cravat is!’ 

“T look nicer than usual, to-day, because I 
have on my new chain and locket,’’ Janet said, 
laughing. ‘‘You would not notice that, and I 
had to tell you of it.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!’’ said Frank, with 
an answering laugh. ‘It’sstunning! Blue for- 
get-me-nots enamelled on it! Janet, who’s been 
giving you such a grand locket? Your father?” 

“‘No,” said Janet, shaking her head. ‘ Not 
my father. Not any one who is at all related 
to me.” 

Frank’s blue eyes fixed themselves keenly on 
her face. Why did Janet turn away from. his 
gaze, and blush so deeply? A keen, jealous pain 
darted through his heart, as he watched her 
deepening color. Could it be that Janet had 
allowed ‘‘that lout, Henry Walters,’’ who had 
spent the last evening with her, to make her such 
a present as that? 


“Who gave it to you, Janet?” he demanded, _ 
so sharply, that Janet opened her eyes, in wonder. « 
“There is a picture in it,” said she, looking 


him full in the face now, but still coloring, and 
seeming half-frightened. ‘It is the likeness 
of—of the person who gave it to me.” 
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Little deceiver! No wonder she looked frigh-; poor child began to realize now, that in giving 
tened! Here she had been leading him on, by } Francis back to his mother, she was sending all 


her sweet looks and ways, for weeks, until he 
simply adored her, and now she was going to 
tell him she preferred that bumpkin, Walters. 

He stretched out his hand for the locket. 

‘« Let me see it,” he said, hoarsely, his very 
lips white with wrath. 

With trembling fingers, Janet unclasped the 
chain, and put the locket in his hand. 

A moment's silence, while Janet put her hand } 
to her heart to still its rapid beating, and bent 
forward to watch the young man’s face. 

He opened the locket, gave one quick glance at 
the picture, and then started back as if he had 
been struck. 

** Janet, where did you get this?’’ he cried. 
“It is—” 


“‘I know,” said Janet, laying her trembling 
hand on his. ‘It is your mother! You are 
Francis Lanier. I have found you for her, and 





you must go back to her. No, no! You must 
not go away from me now, Francis. Just listen 
to me a little while !’’ 


Both her little hands were clasped tight around } 
his, but it was the soft entreaty of her lovely, } 
dark eyes that kept him by her side. Then, with } 
eager, passionate words, slie poured out the story } 
of his mother’s visit; of her search for him; 
her tender love, and her heart-breaking grief. 

Francis heard it all in absolute silence, but his } 
mother’s picture lay open in his hand, and the > 
lovely, snd face, so dear, and so familiar, pleaded 
for her, in its pathetic silence, as strongly as even ' 
Janet’s gentle voice could plead. 

** Francis, you will go back to her,” said Janet, 
when the story was told. ‘I was so glad, when } 
she sent me her picture; for I did not think you } 
could look at her dear face, and refuse to go } 
back to her.” 

‘Does she know I am here?” asked Francis, 
in a low tone. 

“No. I was not sure. I would not let her 
hope, until I knew. Francis, promise me. You 
will. go back ?”’ 

He raised his héad, at last and looked at the 
girl's sweet, entreating face. 

“ Janet, don’t you know if I go back home, I } 
must leave you? Leave you, and for a long time ; 
and then, perhaps—you will forget me.’’ 

Janet did not say a word, but her dark eyes 
filled with tears, and she turned away her head. 

« Janet, do you want me to leave you?”’ he asked. 

‘* You must goto yourmother. It is your duty 
to go—and, oh, it is just breaking her heart, to 
be without you!” 

Janet spoke as steadily as she could, but the 
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the light and happiness out of her own life. No 
matter. She must do what was right, if it 
broke her own heart. Forget him! No, she 
knew she would not. In the great city, to which 
he would go, amongst the rich and grand people 
she knew he would be with, he would soon for- 
get the quiet little country girl, who had been 
his friend; but she would never see any one, in 
all the long, dreary years that were to come, that 
could make her forget him. 

As these bitter thoughts passed through her 
mind, she kept her face.turned away, but he 
caught the sound of her sobbing breath, and 
then a sudden tear splashed down on the hands 
she had meekly folded in her lap. 

‘“‘Orying, Janet?” he exclaimed, and before 
she could start from her seat, his arm was round 
her. ‘My little darling! If you will just say 
you love me, I won’t leave you. See here, dear! 
When I am twenty-one—that will be next June 
—I shall have ten thousand dollars, that my 
grandfather, Francis Lewis, left me. I will take 
that, and buy Jessup’s farm over there, that is 
for sale; and when you and I are married, we 
will live there, and mother will come to see us. 
Look up, dear, and just say one word to me!” 

‘Oh, Francis, what nonsense you are talking !”” 
said Janet, laughing and crying at once. “I 
wouldn’t be so wicked! What, keep you all that 
time from your poor mother? No, no! Go to 
her now. Go back, and be a good son to your 
father and mother, and when you are twenty- 
one—” 

Janet stopped suddenly, but her blush and 
smile nmust have finished the sentence to Frank’s 
satisfaction, or he would never have dared to 
kiss her soft, rosy lips as he did. 

So these two children sat there, in the sweet 
Indian summer sunshine, and planned a future 
that was to be full of just such dreamy sweet- 
ness; and, at last, went slowly homeward, and 
were astonished to find dinner over, and the boys 
setting out to look for them. 

Of course, all this wonderful story had to be 
told, that night, to Janet’s good father and 
mother. Neither Janet nor Francis would have 
wished to keep it secret from them. 

Mrs. Fraser heard it, with exclamations of 
astonishment; and, at last, her dark eyes, 
(Janet’s very eyes), filled with tears, as she held 
out her hand to Francis, and called him, in one 
breath, “‘a bad, wilful boy,’’ and ‘her dear 
child.” 

But David Fraser shook his head, and looked 
gravely at the culprit. 
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“This is all wrong—all wrong!’’ he said, 
seriously. ‘You ‘don’t ‘suppose, Mr. Lanier, 
that I can let my little daughter engage herself 
to a man, who has behaved to his father and 
mother as you have done?”’ 

Francis and Janet exchanged a glance of sud- 

den dismay, and Mr. Fraser went on, quietly: 
« “You have been, by your own confession, wild, 
and idle, and disobedient. You have almost 
broken your poor mother’s heart. What security 
have I, that you won’t break my Janet’s, some 
of these days? You look indignant; but, my 
lad, I know men better than you do. Stranger 
things than that have happened, and I won’t give 
my daughter to a man I can’t trust.” 

«Oh, father !’’ sobbed Janet, in piteous remon- 
strance, while Francis bit his lip, to keep back 
the hasty words that were on his tongue. 

David Fraser turned, and took the girl in his 
arms. 

“Hush; little daughter,” he said, gently. 
‘You musn’t think I mean to be cruel to you. 
I only want him to prove himself worthy of you. 
Ah! Isee you think he can easily do that. Well, 
well, time will show! And then, Mr. Lanier, 
there’s another thing. I know that your family 
is wealthy and aristocratic. How do you know 
that the daughter of a plain, poor farmer will be 
welcome among them, as your wife? There 
musn’t be anything doneina hurry. There must 
be no promise—no letters passing. Just you go 
home, like a good lad, to your father, and when 
you have proved yourself a good son, I shall 
think you will*be a good husband; and when 
you have your father’s and mother’s consent to 
the match—then you may ask for mine.” 

David Fraser, as he concluded, held out his 
hand, with a sudden, kindly smile. ‘Don’t 
think hard of me, lad,’’ he said, with a tremor in 
his voice. ‘It is my little girl’s happiness I am 
seeking.” 

So Francis could only take the honest, friendly 
hand, and grasping it tight, say, frankly and 
humbly : 

“You are right, sir. 
Bay.” 

When the next night came, Francis Lanier was 
far away on his journey home; and little Janet 
was sobbing drearily on her pillow, tryimg to 
comfort herself with the memory of Francis’ fare- 
well kisses, and with his passionate vows of eter- 
nal love and faithfulness. ‘‘No, no,’’ she had 
said ; ‘you must not promise. You are free. I 
will not blame you, if you love some one else—if 
you never come back to me.’”’ But she felt that, 


I will do just as you 


though she would not blame him, her heart would 
break, if Francis forgot her. 








In her desolation, it was but a doubtful comfort 
to receive the letter that Mrs. Lanier wrote her, 
in a few days after Francis’ return. Such a let- 
ter! Overflowing with love and gratitude to the 
girl, who had given her back her son. ‘‘ God 
will bless you, my darling,” she said, “I can 
never thank you as I ought!” 

In all this, there was not a word to show that 
Francis had told his mother of his love for Janet; 
and somehow her heart ached as she read. it. 
She felt as if the mother’s very joy, in the recov- 
ery of her son, was a mockery of her own grief 
and loneliness. 

The sweet Indian summer weather was gone 
now. Dark, chilly, wintry days came on, with 
deep snows and piercing winds. Wearily, wearily, 
the long months dragged by. 

Two or three times during the winter, came 
letters from Mrs. Lanier, filled with the same joy 
and thankful happiness, and at Christmas, a box, 
with rich and elegant gifts for each member of 
the family, arrived. But there was no message 
from Francis, to ease Janet’s poor, little, aching 
heart. The girl drooped and faded, as the weeks 
went by. She was sweet, and gentle, and duti- 
ful as ever; but she grew pale, silent and listless. 
Her ‘sleep went from her,’’ and often the long 
nights were spent in bitter weeping. 

Janet had answered Mrs. Lanier’s letters, 
with simple words, that were almost cold; and 
at last she did not write at all. How could she 
write to Francis’ mother, and hide the pain that 
gnawed, day and night, at her heart, because 
Francis had forgotten her! Then there was 
silence. And now that no letters came, to tell 
her that Francis was well, to mention his name 
carelessly in accounts of household doings, to 
speak of him in loving blame or praise, she 
missed them sorely, and longed to write again, 
but pride held her back. 

The sweet color was all gone from her cheek, 
or only flushed it hotly and suddenly when the 
children chanced to mention Francis’ name. 
Neither father nor mother ever spoke of him; 
and Janet knew, by the caressing tenderness of 
her mother’s ways, and the soft touch of her 
father’s hand on her head, that they both knew 
that Francis had forgotten her. 

So the spring came, and Janet grew paler and 
more listless. ‘It is only the warm weather 
that makes the child weak,”’ said Mrs. Fraser, 
trying to speak cheerfully ; but as David Fraser 
looked at her, he thought, with anguish, ‘the 
child’s heart is breaking.” 

Warm, bright summer came. It was the fif- 
teenth of June, and Janet knew it was Francis’ 
birthday, his twenty-first birthday. 
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For many days now, she had been weaker and 
more listless each day, and at night she could not 
sleep, but lay tossing restlessly about, her lips 
parched, and her little hands burning hot. “A 
low, nervous fever,’’ the doctor called it. 

So, in the day, Janet would lie on a couch, in 
the cool, dark parlor; and her mother would 
pass in and out, and Bess would run in and chat- 
ter to her, or sit and watch her, as she sank into 
uneasy, troubled slumbers. 

To-day, somehow, the pain at her heart was 
heavier than usual. Janet was very quiet and 
patient; butas she lay there, thinking of Francis, 
not blaming him, but wondering, oh, so sadly ! 
how he could have forgotten her so soon, her 
lips would quiver, and the tears would steal 
down her white cheeks. So, to keep her mother 
and Bess from seeing them, she turned away her 
face, put her arm up over it, and feigned to be 
asleep. From feigning, she passed to reality, and 
then to dreams. Dreams of Francis, and of his 
mother. She saw their faces; she heard their 
voices ; she was gathered close into Francis’ arms, 
and his mother’s soft, smiling lips touched hers. 

The touch roused her. With a start, she woke 
—and there, bending over her, was the face she 
had been dreaming of! The fair, sweet face of 
Francis Lanier’s mother. * 

Was she still dreaming? She heard a confu- 
sion of sounds—Mrs. Lanier’s soft voice, broken 
with sobs, and calling her “dear child, dear 
little daughter’’—hurried footsteps—Bess’s ex- 
cited cry, ‘Oh, Janet, Frank has come!’ and, 
last of all, just her own name, “Janet !’’ in the 
voice she never could forget; and Francis 
himself was leaning over his mother’s shoulder. 

It must bea dream! One of the many, many 








sweet, mocking dreams she had had bitter wak- 
ings from, in all these weary months. 

Janet!’ he said again, and Mrs. Lanier 
moved away, to give place to him. 

With a little cry, Janet started up, stretched 
out her hands to him—and fainted dead away in 
his arms! 

‘No heroine of romance ever did it better, 
Janet,” Francis declared, afterwards, laughing, 
but looking at her with adoring eyes, that brought 
the sweet color back to her pale cheeks. 

Ah, he had not forgotten her! This time of 
probation had been as long and weary to him as 
to her; but filled up with earnest, hard work, 
that satisfied his father, and was no longer 
‘slavery ;” for, ‘I was working for you, Janet.” 

‘“‘I did not tell my father and mother about 
you, Janet,’’ he said, “till I felt that I had re- 
deemed my character... Two weeks ago, I told 
them, and my mother cried for joy; and my 
father said, ‘Francis, the girl who has made 
such a man of you shall be welcome and honored 
here, as your wife.’ ”’ 

That was two years ago. Janet has been Mrs, 
Francis Lanier long enough to be quite used to 
that dignified position. The farmer’s little 
daughter is quite at ease in society, and greatly 
admired there for her beauty, for her sweet, 
unaffected manners, and for her charming voice 
—she excels in ballad singing. She is adored by 
her mother-in-law, and petted, in the most aston- 
ishing way, by her grave, stately father-in-law. 

And Bess can no longer complain that she 
“can never go with the flying Yrain;’’ for she 
went with it, last winter, to visit Janet in her 
beautiful city home, in ‘the world outside of the 
mountains.” 
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THoven many flowers have faded from my life, 
And clouds obscure the brightness of its sky ; 
Though still amid the world’s unceasing strife, 
I must toil onward, as the days go by. 
Yet, oh, my Father! I can lift to thee 
Grateful thanksgiving, and the voice of praise; 
A harvest fair, of blessings, unto me, 
Thy love hath given, lo, these many days! 


Oft have I questioned, with the poet old, 
“Doth God exact day labor, light denied?” 
Must they whose lives are sad and dark and cold, 
Work bravely on, peaceful and satisfied ? 
Can I make others glad, if no bird sings 
Within the bloomless garden of my heart, 
And self-forgetting lead to better things, 
Those who, in deeper shadows, dwell apart ? 





This have I learned, we can do much to make 
Our lives a blessing, and our words a power, 
If what we find to do, for Christ’s dear sake, 
We do with faithfulness; from hour to hour. 
The wondro’s story loved by old and young, 
Was penned by Bunyan in a prison cell ; 
In banishment the great-souled Dante sung 
His grand, prophetic strain, of heaven and hell. 


And still “their name is legion,” who have wrought, 
Steadfast and calm, though ’reft of earthly cheer, 

Songs in the night by angels have been taught, 
Which wakeful praying souls alone can hear. 

And, thinking on these things, my heart grows strong, 
And I walk closer to my heavenly guide, 

And bless him for my joys, and that e’er long 
“ Beyond the veil,” I shall be satisfied. 
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BY EVELYN G. BAKER. 





“Hrs @ regular little barbarian !’’ we said, 
sometimes, despairingly. ‘And it’s a positive 
comfort to call him ‘ Barb,’ for short!’’ For his 
. real name—will it be believed of this poor, help- 





tracted to the open doorway, remarked that per- 
haps he might mean our Nancy, whose last name 
was Smith, though we had scarcely had occasion 
to recall that fact, in the sixteen years she had 


less mite of ebon humanity?—was Barbarossa} been in our service. On this suggestion I in- 


Napoleon Bonaparte Smith ! 
How his mother eyer came to hear of such a 


name always perplexed us. Of course, having | 


heard of it, we did not wonder at the selection ; 
her race have always shown a love for high- 
sounding cognomens. At any rate, there it was. 
As ‘‘ Barbarossa’”’ he was first presented to us; 
and “ Barbarossa,’ abbreviated to ‘ Barb,’’ he 
remained to us, as long as we were together. 
Barb’s first appearance amongst us, was on 
this wise: One gray November afiernoon, Lois 
and [ were left alone in the house; mamma hay- 
ing gone out on one of the Good Samaritan er- 
rands which no storm ever interfered with; and 
it being our faithful old Nancy’s ‘ afternoon out.”’ 
Outside, the sleet and snow droye sharply against 
the windows, and the wind whistled a rough de- 


fiance; within, the fire glowed and crackled with 


the cheeriness a wood-fire alone knows the secret 
of; and the drowsy silence was else unbroken ; 














formed the apparition that Mrs. Smith wasn’t at 
home, and wouldn’t be, before late in the even- 
ing; but I would deliver any message to her, 
which he might be pleased to entrust me with. 
Iie displayed a row of astonishingly white teeth 
in a cheerful grin, stepped in, and first carefully 
wiping his apologies for shoes, and closing the 
door, said, decisively, ‘‘Oh, if Mrs. Smith lives 
here, I’m a-goin’ to live here, too. She’s my 
gran’mother; I’m Barbarossa Napoleon Bona- 
parte Smith. J’ve come to stay, and I’m not go- 
in’ away again any more at all!” 

Lois and I looked at him, and then at each 
other; and then asked him in. For though we 
considerably doubted his statement that he wasn’t 
going away again any more at all, we could not 
refuse to give him the warmth and shelter for 
which the little, shivering figure pathetically 
appealed. We installed him before the glowing 
fire, toward which he stretched out hands and 


for Lois was busy with her sewing, and I half-3 feet, with a kind of cry, and having provided 
asleep over “Ivanhoe.” Suddenly, the door-bell } him with a generous bowl of bread and milk, 





rung a long, loud, resonant peal, startling me in-} requested him to give an account of himself a 


to jumping to my feet, and dropping ‘“ Ivanhoe” 
on the kitten, whose nap, with my own, came 


abruptly to an end. ‘Who on earth,’’ I said, } 
with cross inelegance, “ can that be, this wretched } 


afternoon?’ and therewith opened the door, to 
see. There, on the upper step, stood the for- 
lornest little figure artist ever painted! A small 
apparition, as black as—well, I don’t think Bar- 
barossa’s blackness can be compared with any- 
thing but itself! With a jacket and pants that 
suggested the ‘rags and jags”’ sung about in the 
nursery rhyme—‘‘ with shoes like the mouth of a 
fish ;” with a straw hat innocent of brim; with 
snow powdering his wooly hair; sleet on his curly 
lashes; snow sifting down his back, and drifting 
over him and whirling around him. I surveyed 
him a minute in astonished silence, and he re- 
turned my stare with round, shining, unwinking 
eyes. Then he inquired, composedly, ‘Is Mrs. 
Smith to home?’ I began to say that he must 
have mistaken the house, for no such person 








little more in detail. We were soon in possession 
of the ‘‘short and simple annals’ of his eleven 
years. Ile satisfied us, past a doubt, that he was 
the child of our Nancy’s son, whom she had left 
behind her in Georgia, when, sixteen years ago, 
she came north, and entered mamma’s service. 
Ile—Barb—had enjoyed life fairly well, leading 
the happy-go-lucky existence of a small boy who 
‘wasn’t brought up,’’ but ‘jest growed,” until, 
six months ago, his mother died. Seven weeks 
later (apparently the limit of African mourning 
etiquette) his father took to himself another 
helpmeet, who seems to have proved anything 
but a tender parent to Barb. ‘She jest make 
de house too debble hot to hold me,” he said, 
with expressive emphasis. ‘‘Wasn’t she a mas- 
ter hand at pinchin’ and bangin’—look-a~’ere !”’ 
and, with a sudden gesture, he rolled his large, 
loose sleeve up to the shoulder, showing on the 
thin little arm marks and scars, that made tender- 
hearted Lois cover her face, with a little pitying 


lived here, when Lois, whom curiosity had at- cry. He had made up his mind, Barb said, not 
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to bear it any longer; and one starlit night, 
without a penny in the world, and with half a 
corn cake in his pocket, he had started off to 
find the unknown grandmother, ‘‘up norf,” 
whose address he had deciphered from his 
father’s old letters. How he had reached here, 
he himself could hardly tell—by stolen rides on 
freight-cars; by odd jobs on canal-boats; by 
begging ‘‘a lift,” whenever he found a team 
bound northward- ‘telling his simple story, when- 
ever he could find any one willing to listen; 
asking help to find the far-away grandmother in 
the north, in a fashion, I fancy, few people could 
have found it easy to resist. And so in ways 
that, like all the ways whereby we are led, 
seeming natural and simple enough as they 
opened from day to day, but very wonderful and 
incomprehensible looked back upon from the 
goal attained, Barb had found his way hither, 
at last; and now sat, a living illustration of what 
perseverance can accomplish, before our sitting- 
room fire. ‘And I isa heap glad to git hyar at 
home,”’ he concluded, with a little sigh of com- 
fort, nestling deeper down into the arm-chair, 
and stretching out his thin hands to the cheery 
blaze. 

If Barb had been a very Machiavelli in 
diplomacy, he could not have surelier won us to 
his cause, than did he by those simple words and 
gestures, so all-unconscious of their pathos. 
From that moment, instead of longing for 
mamma’s return, as we had been doing with all 
our hearts, we began to rather dread it, lest she 
should common-sense-i-cally dispose of this little 
ragmuffin, who had already found his way into 
our foolish hearts. And, oh, mamma’s face, 
when she came home, and heard his story! 


And, oh, Nancy’s blank, yet explosive, astonish. 
ment, when she found her little ‘ dark’ surprise- 


party waiting for her! 


Why should I try to tell you how Barb became 


a regular and settled inmate of our household, 
when I myself do not know how it came about ? 


Was it because of his own calm assurance that it 


was so foreordained? Was it because he had 
the most mischievous eyes, and the drollest 


bered them-long enough ; had lessons given him, 
which he never by any chance learned, but gave 
answers with a random wit which insured a 
laugh, instead of the merited scolding; and was 
undisciplined, droll, and happy. And “Satan 
found” a great deal of ‘mischief still’ for his 
‘idle hands to do.” 

Let me have no claim to writing Barbarossa’s 
history, for the two years he was with us; for 
should I attempt such a thing, Gibbon’s ‘ Decline 


mere sketch, compared to the volumes it would 
fill! Let me, instead, fancy myself sitting before 
the smooth, white screen on which our children 
were gazing so expectantly, last New Year's Eve; 
and as the magic-lantern of memory throws one 
picture of Barb after another, let me try to 
translate into words some of those pictures for 
you. 

Yes, I was sure, first of all, the magic-lantern 
would show us this! 

It isan autumn afternoon. Lois has come home 
from a country visit, bringing with her a great 
bunch of sumach and maple leaves; a glory of 
rich color, a joy of ‘reds unspeakable,” as dear 
Helen Hunt would say. Barb is opening the 
door for her; but seeing what she carries, for- 
gets entirely to greet her—and yet he is very 
fond of gentle Lois—and stretches out both hands 
imploringly toward the leaves. She gives them 
to him; and standing where the full sunshine 
} thrills through and through them, he kisses them 
: in a sort of ecstacy, crying, ‘Oh, glory, how red 
¢dey is! How dey shines, Miss Lois!” And then, 
Ex them from him, he looks at them, as if 
§ 











they fed and satisfied his very heart. Tears 
gather slowly in Lois’ brown eyes, as she stands 
watching him. ‘There are not many of us,” 
she says, softly, to me, at last, ‘who read God’s 
color-words as lovingly and reverently as this!” 

The red leaves fade away from the screen, and 
another’s picture comes. I see Mrs. MacGuiness, 
who lives in the big tenement-house a few streets 
away, stand in Nancy’s tidy kitchen, with bon- 
net awry, and face fiery with wrath unutterable. 
‘Barb, through the open door beyond, peeps in 





laugh, in the world? We never knew. We upon the scene, keenly ready not to be there, 
never attempted to understand or explain it to; when his grandmother shall call him! Mrs. 


others, or even to ourselves. Once, indeed, 
Lois remarked, that when Tom should be through 


college, (our brother was, at this time, a Fresh- 


man,) and should have taken his medical degree, 
Barb might make an excellent office-boy for him ; 


MacGuiness’ wrath is excusable. The cause 
whereof is briefly this: Her son, Mike, not in- 
heriting her contempt for “ nagurs,” which, she 
informed us, was too deeply seated to be shaken, 
(I do not quote Mrs. MacG’s own words,) has 


but this foresight of Lois was received by the } made Barbarossa’s acquaintance, and up to this 
family with such a shout, that it was never after- } morning, they have been on intimate terms. This 
ward referred to. And Barbarossa lived with } morning, it appears, Barb and Mike came across 
us, and flourished ; did errands, when he remem- } a treasure-trove—a bottle of the very blackest 





and Fall of the Roman Empire’ would be a° 
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hair-dye, which some one, having used about half 
its contents, had consigned to the ash-barrel. 
Barb was seized with an inspiration. He had 
always regarded Mike with compassion, because 
of the excessive redness of his crispy, curling 


in the vain effort to discover a secret panel there? 
Some street-comrade of his, an ardent reader of 
dime novels, had related to him a thrilling story, 
in which secret panels pictured largely; and 
thereafter Barb’s sole object, in life, was to dis- 


hair; and here, he told him, was the remedy for ; cover such a panel, in our old-fashioned house. 


that misfortune: this, if skilfully applied, (and 
of his own ability so to apply it Barb made no 
doubt,) would give Mike’s carroty locks the same 





One day he found that, beside the chimney in 
Lois’ room, the paper, upon being tapped, gave 


’ forth a hollow sound. Coincidence. So did the 


blackness he had so admired in Barbarossa’s own. } paper in the yellow-covered novel! It was the 
He applied the dye, and the result, to quote Mrs. ; work of a moment, for Barb, in his eager cer- 
MacG’s own unconscious pun, was “ di-abolical { tainty of hidden treasure, to run his knife around 
—jist!’? Mike went home with a head so} the paper, lift it up, and—oh, me! oh, me! 
blotched, spotted and striped with black, and a} The soot-box that hadn’t been opened for 
face, through whose black streaks little rivulets ; twenty years! The soot, that, in a thick, black 
of tears had palely melted their pathways, that } cloud, sified out, settled on the fair, white cur- 
his own mother failed at first to recognize him. } tains, clung to the counterpane, made the whole 


Nothing but a clean shave, removing dye and } dainty room dingy and soiled and uninhabitable! 
hair alike, sufficed to restore his identity. Mike : Barb fled. Before me, on the screen, I see him 
was inconsolable. Red hair was much, much bet-{ as he looked that night, when we had discovered 
ter than no hair at all; and nothing could per-} the disaster, searched for, but failed to find him, 
suade him that he will ever be otherwise than} and were beginning to fear he had run away; 
bald, again, forever. ; and he emerged from the ash-barrel, where he 
I try to gently appease Mrs. MacG’s wrath, } had lain concealed all the afternoon, and stood 
with the Shakespearian consolation that ‘‘ what's; amongst us; surely the most wretched figure 
done cannot be undone ;’’ but suddenly, before § that was ever seen, since 

my mental eyes, rises a vision of Mike, as he} 
must have appeared, in his red-and-black striped- 
ness, after Barbarossa’s direful attempt; and my 3 


gravity gives way utterly. Laughing to the suf- It was after this, but not long, that we begun 
; 





“Old Floyd Ivason, for his hard heart, 
Was tarred and feathered, and-rode in a cart, 
By the women of Marblehead !” 


focating point, I hastily and ingloriously hurry } to be troubled about Barb, and to fear we must 
from the kitchen, leaving Nancy, Mrs. MacGuiness } send him from us, where he could have sterner 
and Barb to fight it out amongst themselves. } discipline, and harder rule. For often and often 
’ Mrs. MacGuiness fades from the screen, in her } 


he was gone all day, returning at night, unable 
turn; and again I see the kitchen, its yellow- ' to give a satisfactory account of himself; often 
painted floor, shining in the slantwise sunshine} we heard of him, in company of boys it were 


of a late Sunday afternoon. Lois is sitting in’ better he should not know; sometimes we missed, 
the tall, wooden rocking-chair; open, on her } from the closets, fruit we had forbidden him to 
knee, is the great Bible, our baby fingers have} touch. Nancy’s threats, Lois’ gentleness, mam- 
patted so often, in the long ago. Ona low cricket } ma’s patience, seemed to avail nothing. We had 
beside her, sits Barb, alternately looking up into } almost made up our minds, that Barb must leave 
her gentle face, and down at the pictures, whose } us, when, one November afternoon, about two 
sweet, undying story she is trying to teach him. } years from the day he had appeared amongst us’ 
She has been talking to him of that happy} we were startled by just such a sharp peal of the 





country, where we all hope, one day, to be mer- bell, as had startled us that stormy day. Nancy 


cifully sheltered. ‘‘ Barb,” she says, ‘what 
would you like to do, in heaven?” ‘Do, Miss 
Lois?” he answers. ‘I'll tell yer! I'd like to 
sit on some fence that ald the circuses went by !”’ 

What mischief wasn’t that boy guilty of? Af- 
ter overhearing us, one day, regretting that our 
dear little Scotch terrier’s ears should be so 
prominent, didn’t he stick that unfortunate ani- 
mal’s ears close to his head with shoemaker’s 
wax, and then proudly exhibit him to us, as an 
instance of the triumph of art over nature? And 


didn’t he bring desolation into Lois’ dainty room, 
Vou. LXXV.—24. 








answered it, and a minute afterward, we heard 
a wail from her, that brought us all hurriedly out 
into the hall. There stood a tall man, in a 
policeman’s uniform, looking down at poor 
Nancy, as she crouched on the floor, rocking 
herself to and fro, with a moaning cry. He 
turned to mamma, and very briefly, but not 


? unkindly, told his errand. Qh, poor Barb! poor 


Barb! Down in the crowded streets, he had 
joined a créwd which a sudden alarm of fire had 
called together; in his excitement, had not heard 
the cries which warned him of an engine’s 
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being close upon him. There was no time to 
rein in the galloping horses; no one had been to 
blame. Oh, poor Barb! 

‘*‘ He’s at Station B, ma’am,’’ the officer said. 
The doctor says it can’t be long; for his lungs 
is hurt bad. He kept moaning for Miss Lois! 
Miss Lois! and as soon as we could make out 
where he came from, the chief sent me, to tell 
you.” 

We hurried on cloaks and hats, and followed 
the officer into the chilly November dusk. It 
seemed a long, long walk to the police station. 
It was hard to realize—oh, it was very hard! I 
forgot all the fret and anxiety of the weeks just 
gone by; I saw before me, only the Barb of the 
old, merry time, who had kissed the red leaves, 
in the autumn sunshine; who had sat at Lois’ 
feet, in the still, Sunday twilights; who had 
brought the twinkle to mother’s eyes so often, 
-with his droll apologies for mischief done. That 
those mischievous eyes should be so near their 
closing! That this little, ignorant child should 
be on the border of that mystery from which the 
wisest of us shrink back, afraid ! 

It was a little, whitewashed cell. Barb was 
lying on a low pallet, covered with a rough, gray 
blanket. A grave-faced gentleman bent above 
him, his fingers on the little wrist. Barb’s eyes 
were closed, and they did not open, as we came 
in. When Nancy saw him lying so, the wan, 
gray shadow on his set, still face, she rushed 


forward, and threw herself on her knees beside 
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him, with a passionate cry: ‘‘Oh, Barb! Barb! 
¥e’re done goin’ to die, and ye haven’t got reli- 
gion, and ye’ll go into the fiery furnace, foreber 
an’ eber !’’ 

His eyes opened, wide with pain and terror. 
Lois gently drew Nancy away, and knelt in her 
place, taking both the little, bruised, black hands 
in hers. ‘Don’t listen to her, Barb,” she said. 
“‘She doesn’t know what she says. Dear, try 
to hear and understand what I say. Do you 
remember the good Good Man, I used to tell you 
about, Sunday nights? The One, you know, who 
healed the sick, and took little children in his 
arms? You are going to Him, Barb; and He 
will love you, and help you, and teach you how 
to live.” The gray lips moved faintly. « Will 
He be good to me, like you are, Miss Lois? Will 
He let me get my bref, without its hurtin’ me 
so orful ?”’ 

“Dear,” she said, ‘ He will be better to you 
than you can ask or think. Barb, I want you to 
try and say to Him the little prayer I taught you. 
Try, dear, try!” 

Into the silence the weak voice faltered, while 
Barb held fast the kind hands that seemed 
an anchorage for him, who was drifting so fast 
away: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I—pray—de—Lord—” 

No need, oh, Barb! No need to finish that 
prayer! The soul you would have commended 
to His holy keeping had gone to Him! 
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BY ELISE ARMSTRONG. 





Sune walked along the garden path, 

But did not see the flowers bloom, 
And did not see the roses nod, 

And did not hear the wild bee’s boom 
‘Her hands were folded on her breast, 

She whispered, “ He will never come.” 


She did not smell the woodbine’s breath, 
She passed the lily careless by, 

And careless closed the garden gate, 
And moved across the field of rye, 

She did not hasten as she went, 
Nor sing, but walked with downcast eye. 


She passed amid the bearded rye, 
That used to sing a gladsome song, 
“To the wind’s tune, but did not see 
The light and shadow dance along; 
- She did not list the blackbird’s cry, 
She said, “ The way is very long.” 


She clambered o’er the rustic stile, 

And sauntered through the lonely lane. 
She said, “ The way is very long, 

And I have only come in vain.” 
She said, “ He will not pass this way ; 

I trow we shall not meet again !” 








She heard a footstep on the grass, 

She did not lift her low-bowed head; 
But some one paused beside the stile, 

And “TI have come, my love,” he said. 
She lifted up her eyes, and saw 

The beauty she had thought was dead. 


The sun was sinking in the west, 
When back across the fields they came, 
She called the rye “a field of smiles,” 
And spoke each modest flower’s name; 
She paused to hear the blackbird sing, 
She plucked the poppy’s scarlet flame. 


He left her at the garden gate, 

She watched him, smiling as he went, 
Then turned, and passed along the path, 

And stopped to breathe the woodbine’s scent, 
She called the lily passing fair, 

And praised the roses, as they bent. 


She thought, “ The earth is very fair, 
And sunset is the fairest hour.” 
She lingered as she passed them by, 
And said “ Good-night” to every flower, 
And pausing as she closed the door, 
She whispered, “ Eden is love’s dower.” 
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BY EMMA GARRISON JONE 





‘You can go, to-morrow morning, Jo?’’ said ; what am I going to do without my busy, little 
$ feet, for the next month or so?” 

“¢To be sure she can,” said Charlie, giving me 
‘the sooner she’s off the ; 


I’m anxious, you see, to fall back into { you could go.” 


mamma. 


no time to speak ; 
better. 
my old bachelor habits; jolly time I'll have, 
while Jo’s gone.” 

Mamma did not even smile; she was never 
fond of joking, and she was not over-fond of 
Charlie. 

‘Very well, it issettled then,” shesaid. ‘‘We 
start to-morrow morning, at six. Your wardrobe 
is in order, my dear ?”’ 

And as she asked the question, mamma 
smoothed down the silk facings of her handsome, 
seal-brown cashmere. My step-father was a man 
of means, and mamma lived in New York city, 
while Charlie and I had a cottage-home, in the 
suburbs of a little Southern town, which made 
all the differenee in the world. 

“Oh, yes, quite ready, mamma!’’ I replied, 


and left the room, to issue supper orders to Kitty, ° 


a little feeling of misgiving within, as I made a 
running inventory of my wearing apparel. 
Charlie had suggested a new dress for the visit, 
but my going was such a sudden thing, and 
Charlie’s salary was so small, and our needs were 


room carpet, which I must have before winter 
set in. 


pattered about on the bare planks, contentedly 
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“Qh, Charlie, I shall never stay that long!’’ 
I said, my heart fairly choking me. “I wish 


“I wish so, too, Jo, but that’s out of the 
question; I must stay at home, and keep the 
pot boiling, you see.” 

‘‘] wish we were rich, Charlie! 
hard; there go the buttons !’’ 

“My dear, your shoes are too small.” 

«‘Oh, dear, there goes another, and no time to 
sew them on! I wish I had buttoned them my- 
self; give me the button-hook, Charlie!’’ 

‘¢ Midget, the shoes are too small.” 

“‘They’re not too small; don’t I know?” 

‘Don’t think you do, pet. At any rate, they 
won't button.” 

I tugged till my breath was gone, and my 
face scarlet. 

‘‘Please, madam, breakfast waits, and it is 
half-past five,” called Kitty, from below. 

The last button went, with a snap. 

Charlie laughed. 

‘‘Too small, my dearest! Where’s the good 


Don’t pull so 


:of pinching your poor, little toes? You know 
‘I suggested getting a larger size.” 

so many, I had decided to do without it, and to § 
let the money go towards paying for the bed- 


“Oh, let me alone!’ I cried, my temper fairly 
gone. ‘You’re always suggesting a remedy, 
when it is too late; and I don’t see how you can 


‘ sit there and laugh at me, Charlie.” 
Hitherto, Charlie and I, in the bliss of our } 
honey-moon, which promised never to wane, had ; 


‘My dear Jo, I can’t see the philosophy of ery- 
ing; tears won’t make the shoes one inch larger.”’ 
‘IT don’t want them any larger,’ I cried. 


enough; but winter was at hand, and a carpet ; “I’ve never worn a larger number in my life, 
was indispensable. ‘and I never will; these are such clumsy, old 
“Jo, my darling, you must jump out; Kitty ‘things, no wonder they won’t go on,” and I 
has breakfast under way, and mamma is ‘seized hold of the shoe, a pretty, French kid of 
already up.” ‘the best make, twisted it off my foot, and threw 
I sprang up, with an uncomfortable feeling | it across the room. 
that something unpleasant was in store for me. It landed, not in one corner, as I intended it 
The pain of parting from Charlie, had weighed ‘should; for it is not given to ® woman to aim 
on me, even in my sleep. : with any sort of accuracy; but full in the middle 
“Out with you, Jo, there’s not a minute to} of my pretty toilet stand, shivering the oval 
lose, if you are going,” urged Charlie. mirror, and overturning a bottle of Florida water. 
“T wish I hadn’t promised mamma; I don’t; ‘Well done; a telling shot, by Jove! Try it 
want to go,” I said, drearily, and jumped out } again, Jo,” shouted Charlie. 
on the bare planks, and began to dress. I could have given the husband I adored a 
“I'll button your shoes, Midget,” said my six ‘ vicious, little shake, with all the pleasure in life, 
foot husband, going down on his knees; “and { but I restrained my anger. (383) 
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“ll wear my old shoes,” I said, scrambling; and somewhat the worse for wear. Charlie 
in the shoe-bag. ‘I was never used to clumsy, seized upon my nicely ironed linen, almost 
old things, like those new ones.” } before I was out of it, crushed it into the trunk, 

‘Why, my dear, I bought the very article you which he locked, and shouldered, and then he 
directed me to buy,’’ said Charlie. ; went limping down stairs. 

“Oh, dear, no, Charlie! shoes of a good ‘Dear me, Jo, what an irritable man your 
quality always have fast buttons; these are 9m husband is!’’ said mamma. ‘ Why child, that 
‘Shams, and I never could get an ordinary shoe must be your old alpaca.” 
to fit me. I wish I had bought them eed “To be sure it is, mamma,’ I answered, 

‘You shall buy the next pair, be sure of that, } smoothing out the wrinkles. 

Jo,”’ said Charlie, and strode out of the room. } Mamma sighed profoundly. 

My heart gave a great, aching thump, and “Is it possible, Jo, you haven’t had a new 
tears rushed to my eyes. What had I done? : suit since your marriage ?”’ 

“Jo, my dear child, you are surely ready ; we ‘* Quite possible, mamma; this is my best.” __ 
shall be too late.” “Dear me, and such an old-fashioned cut! 

It was mamma’s voice this time. I flew at’ Child, I had no dream that you were so destitute. 
my linen suit, fresh and glossy from under ; Why didn’t you let me know? I would have 
Kitty's flat-iron, and got it on. 1 was trying to $ tried to help you, in some way. It mortifies me 
fasten my neck-tie, with fluttering fingers, when $ excessively to see you looking so shabby ; it does 
mamma appeared, quite ready, and looking elegant } indeed.” 
and stylish, in her seal-brown. ‘¢Mamma, Charlie’s salary is so small !’’ 

‘‘Why, Jo,” she cried, ‘‘ you’re not going to «Ah! to be sure; and you were aware of that 
wear that washed-out, old linen, this damp? fact before you married him. Jo, my dear, what 
morning ?”’ a mistake you did make, when you refused Mr. 

“Ts it damp?” I faltered, “I thought the} Higgins! He is president of the bank now.” 
linen would do.” ‘I don’t care if Mr. Higgins owns the bank, 

“It bids fair to be a disagreeable day, and} mamma,” I cried, my temper gone again. “I 
that old suit is dreadfully out of style; it was} wouldn’t give Charlie’s little finger for him and 
made the summer before your marriage, wasn’t } all his money.’ ; 
it, my dear? Surely you have something more: ‘Don’t be absurd, Jo,” said mamma, smiling, 
suitable ?”’ and her smile spoke volumes, as she busied her- 

The significance in mamma’s voice made my ° self brushing my skirt; but the rust was in the 
cheeks tingle. I stood in some awe of her ; goods, and would not brush out. 





disapproval. 3; ‘For gracious sake, come down, if you think 
‘There's my alpaca,” I suggested; ‘but the } of going, to-day!’ shouted Charlie, from below. 
trunk is locked.” 3 Mamma dropped the brush, and ran down, and 


Mamma turned towards the door. Charlie } I followed, putting in my pretty, enameled cuff- 
was striding up and down without, whistling} buttons asI went. One slipped from my nervous 
“Down in the Wilderness,” at a pitch that was } fingers, and fell tinkling down the stairs, and into 


fairly deafening. the hall, under Charlie’s very feet. Of course 
“Mr. Graham, will you be good enough to he made a step, and smashed it. 

unfasten Jo’s trunk ?”’ she called. “Oh, see what you’ve done now!” I cried out, 
Charlie came running in. and the tears, so long restrained, broke forth. 


‘Another dress,’’ replied mamma; ‘that } said Charlie, stiffly. 
linen is too shabby.” I lingered a moment, hoping he might make 

Charlie went to work at the straps and lock. } some advances towards a reconciliation, and give 
It was a spring-lock, and it proved stubborn. } me an excuse for taking back all the unkind 
He rasped, and twisted, and shook, till his } words I had uttered, but he only said, carelessly : 
breath was gone, but the catch would not yield.} —‘‘ You had better get your breakfast,” and strode 
Bang! he brought it down at last, and the lid} away, whistling at a shriller pitch than ever. 
flew up, with a snap, but Charlie uttered a howl I followed mamma into the breakfast-room, 
of pain; the corner of the trunk had crushed and scalded my mouth with some hot coffee; and 


‘* What do you want in the trunk ?” he asked. ‘I’m always putting my foot in it, it seems,” 
s 
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his foot. a few minutes later we were off, rattling away, 
**Confound it,”’ he muttered, ‘do get out what } under the leaden skies, towards the depot. 

you need, and be done with it!” “I hope we are in time,” said mamma. 
I hauled out the alpaca, a good deal tumbled, Then silence fell. I glanced at my husband ; 
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he was gazing out at the window, and still whist- 
ling under his breath. In ten minutes we should 
part, and never meet again, perhaps. That last 
thought was too much for me. 

«Qh, Charlie!’ I whispered, and slid my hand 
into his. 

His fingers lay passive in the grasp of mine, 
he did not even turn his eyes towards me. 

The carriage stopped, we were at the station. 

‘‘ Hurry up, there’s not a second to lose,”’ said 
Charlie, and before I could get my breath, we 
were out, and on the train. 

“Good-bye, Charlie,’ I gasped, my heart in 
my eyes. 

‘Good-bye, Midget,” he responded, softening 
at the last moment. ‘ Don’t worry about me. 
I shall have a jolly lark, while you’re away.” 

« Oh, Charlie !’’ 

The idea of talking about having a ‘jolly lark,” 
and my heart ready to break! But the train was 
gone, leaving Charlie on the platform kissing the 
tips of his fingers. 

“Dear me, Jo, what an absurd man your hus- 
band is!’? remarked mamma, in a severe whis- 
per; ‘‘he has attracted everybody’s attention. 
And you—surely you are not crying, Jo?’ 

I was crying like a baby, and would have 
given the round world to have escaped from 
mamma, and gone back to Charlie. 

But the train flew on, under the changing, 
Southern sky; zig-zag fences, ricks of yellow 
grain, sleepy, old farmsteads, and moaning pine 
forests on either hand. 

Such a miserable journey as it was, and such 
a miserable night as followed, although mamma 
did her best to make me comfortable in her 
stylish, city home. I could think of nothing but 
Charlie. I had parted from him in anger, and I 
must go back and ask for his forgiveness. Life 
was such an uncertain thing; a day—an hour 
might be too late. 

Bright and early the very next morning, I was 
off. Mamma was angry, and said a great deal, 
but all that does not matter. I gave up my visit, 
and started home to Charlie. The flying train 
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seemed to creep; I was in a fever of remorse 
and impatience. 

Towards noon we came to the Relay House, 
and got off to exchange trains. I felt exceedingly 
lonely and down-hearted as I gathered up my be- 
longings, and hurried out. So many dreary 
miles still lay between me and home. 

I was on the steps, clambering timidly down, 
when a strong hand clutched mine. 

“Why, Jo!” 

«Qh, Charlie !’’ 

He almost lifted me off, and hurried me into 
the waiting-room, his handsome face in a glow. 

3 “Now, Midget,” he cried, when we were alone, 

: “what does this mean ?”’ 

$ «JT was so miserable, I couldn’t stay!’ I 

sobbed out, my head against his breast. ‘I had 
to.come back to you, Charlie; oh, forgive me!” 
~ How his eyes shown! How close his dear 
arms held me! In that moment I felt what a 

$ precious thing it is to be truly loved. 

“And I was coming to you,” he said, his 
voice unsteady, ‘I made up my mind not to 
stand another night like the last one! Jo, I was 
‘@ brute to treat you as I did, but—” 

‘“‘Hush, hush!’ I said, ‘the fault was all 
mine, but I’ll never be cross to you again while I 
live—I never will, Charlie!” é 

“Well, now, which way do we travel?” ques- 
tioned Charlie, when it was all over; ‘hadn’t 
you better go back to mamma, my dear, and 
have your visit out?” 

“‘No, Charlie, I want to go with you; there is 

no place in the world like our little home.” 
; Charlie’s dear face spoke whole libraries ; and 
$ home we went, hand in hand, so to speak. The 
very next day, he went out and purchased me a 
3 
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pair of French kids, that would go on, and the 
loveliest pair of amethyst cuff-buttons. 

Years have come and gone since that happy 
day, when Charlie and I met each other half way ; 
we have had our share of care and sorrow; but 
no shadow of doubt, or anger, or indifference, has 
ever, since dimmed the sunshine of our wedded 
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} bliss. 
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Tr is o’er! 
All the days and nights of pain; 
All our tears and prayers, so vain! 
Nevermore 
Shall she suffer. That is past; 
Rest and peace she finds at last! 


Shall we weep? 
Nay, give, rather, thanks to God, 
That death's Calvary is trod ! 
All the steep 
Shines transfigured. Weep and pray— 
Not for her—but us who stay! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Up from the wild depths of the park came a 
wail, weird, sadly, mournfully, prolonged till the 
very air seemed to vibrate with the pathos of its 
misery. ‘ 

Lady Colgate heard it, sitting there in the 
depths of a window in the old castle, and hastily 
leaped to her feet, with a shatp cry, as if the 
sound had shot a bullet to her heart. With both 
hands pressed to the stone work of the window, 
she leaned out, holding her breath, and trembling 
from head to foot. 

Why was the woman so startled? Why did 
the moonbeams glance from her face, as if they 
had fallen upon marble? It was but the ery of 
a dog, down in the wilderness, a wounded dog, 
perhaps; for, sometimes, the gamekeepers were 
careless with their guns. Why should it have 
such an awful significance for her? Was it be- 
cause she had, in the strange restlessness of the 
last few days, wandered off into that old, ruined 
tower, and sat down among the shadows, feeling 
the light of her luxurious boudoirs a torment, 
and the cool darkness of the ruin a relief to the 
fever within her? Had the gloom of the place 
so wrought upon her mind, that she might not 
hear the howl of » dog, without a quiver of the 
limbs? The woman asked none of these ques- 
tious of herseif; but leaned out of the window, 
and looked up and down, as if some solution of 
the matter lay in the dusk of the trees, or the 
black shadows that lay under them with such 
impenetrable stillness. 

The wail of the animal, down yonder, died off 
in a faint moan, tle very weariness of misery. 
As the sound died, the lady’s hands fell help- 
lessly, and she leaned back against the rude stone 


of the window-frame, with a low, shuddering } 


laugh, that sounded weirdly through the gloom of 
the old castle, almost as the dog’s wail had done. 

‘© What a fool Iam,” she said, still with that 
shuddering laugh. ‘A hound has been left 
roaming in the park, that is all. Belus took no 
dog with him. Why should I think of him, 
when the creature howled? Again, why should 
anything have brought me to this place? Is it 


because it overlooks the sea ?”’ 
(386) 








Here the woman turned her eyes, as if forced 
to it by some fascination that she could not 
resist; across the trees of the lower park, above 
which the castle was uplifted, and the rocky 
shore beyond to the field of waters locked in by 
the horizon, on which the moonbeams were form- 
ing alternate masses—clouds of shadow and 
light—bursts of shifting silver, as clouds came 
and went in the sky above. 

One glance that way, and the woman closed 
her eyes, leaning back against the window-frame, 
faint and sick with dread. Did she possess some 
knowledge that shook her usual proud nature so, 
or was it the vague apprehension that sometimes 
seizes on the soul with the force of a conviction, all 
the more distressing because it is inexplicable? 

No one but the woman herself could ever 
answer that question. Certain it is that some 
overpowering anxiety possessed her, as she sat 
there, half in the shadow of the stone work, half 
revealed by the moonbeams that touched her 
forehead, and her hair. 

The dog was still howling, at intervals; but 
she had got used to that, and only moved uneasily 
when his wail died away, and commenced again ; 
but in one of his weird pauses, she heard another 
sound. This time, she started to her feet, and 
leaning far over the casement, saw a man crossing 
the stone bridge, at the foot of the tower, so 
rapidly, that he was on the other side, and lost, 
before she could assure herself of his identity. 

The noise of a ponderous door, opened cautious- 
ly; footsteps on the winding stairs, that led up 
to the tower where she was, and Lady Colgate 
stood face to face with her son, who paused, di- 
rectly in the block of moonlight, that fell through 
the window she had just abandoned, and stood, 
panting there, like a wild animal, hot from the 
chase. 

The woman shrunk away from the flash of his 
eyes, that were black in that light, and the fierce 
curve of his upper lip, through which the edges 
of his teeth gleamed, as she had seen those of a 
hound when his prey was dying. 

The woman spoke first—spoke slowly, pausing 
between each word, to catch breath. 

‘“You have eome back ?” 
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“Cannot you see that ?”’ } ageing, Dreaming dreams, too. It is a pity 
« Alone ?”’ they should be disturbed.”’ 
The word came from her lips in a whisper. 7 The young man spoke rapidly, but even 
She had not strength to utter it aloud. i im what seemed a storm of excitement, found 


« Yes, alone—what did you expect ?”’ § room 


for a sneer, when he heard of Stella’s visit 
“Nothing! How could I?” : to the park. Directly, he seemed to forget her, 
“Then what brought you here, at this hour?” } and turn to other thoughts, for the howl of that 
««T was restless—anxious !” 


poor dog again came mournfully from the 
«Anxious! What is the hour?’ 


wilderness. 

Lady Colgate drew the watch from her side, ‘“«Confound the brute! will he never stop?” 
and holding it in the moonlight, strove to make ; he muttered, through his shut teeth, pacing to 
out the time ; but her hand shook so violently that } and fro in the empty chamber. ‘Mother, I am 
the figures danced under her eyes. going tomy room. Be with Stella when I come 

Belus grasped her wrist with his fingers, and ; down ; but first send up some brandy, and plenty 
thus forced her to hold the watch steadily, while ; of it—no, I say, bring it yourself, I don’t want 
he searched the face. When he dropped her } to see any of the servants just yet—bring it 
hand, it was wet. The jewelled watch fell, with ; yourself.” 
acrash, to the floor, and without daring to look at 
the drops on her wrist, she wiped them, shudder- } insolent command, this proud woman left the 
ingly, away, among the folds of her mourning- } towgr-room, and a few minutes after was stealing 
dress. : like a thief through the corridors of her own 

He saw the motion, and laughed, faintly. ‘ home, hiding a flask of brandy in the folds of her 


“There is no need of hysterics,” he said. ‘It { dress, and avoiding her own menials, lest they 
is pure water.” 


; Should see her in the humiliating act. 
“Only that!” she said, with a sob of relief. | ; and even with terror, the woman knocked at the 
“Only that!’ ‘ door of her son’s chamber. It was opened, and 


Belus took up the watch, and put the shattered ‘ the young man looked out. 
fragments.into his mother’s hand. 


‘Tt will never keep time after this!’ he said. 
“ Stay—give it to me!’’ 


Without a look or word of protest against the 


Hesitating, 


He was already 
partly divested of his fisherman’s garments, and 
; the flush on his face had faded into a sickly 
’ pallor. 

Again he took the jewelled thing from her,; ‘Give it me,” 
turned his back upon her, and, stooping to the } hand for the flask. 
moonlight, turned the pointers. 

‘‘Remember-—the pointers stood there, when } 
the watch fell,’’ he said; ‘‘ there must be no mis- 
take about that !’’ 

The woman looked at him, vaguely; but took 
the watch in silence. She did not understand. 

“Mother, you are dazed,’’ he said, sharply. 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘I scarcely seem to } 
know you!” 


he said, reaching forth his 
“Tt is all I need. Now, go 


to Stella, and be ready to entertain me when I 
come.” 


if she had been a housemaid in attendance, 
Belus left her to descend and do his bidding in 
; oe rooms below, while he prepared to join her. 
} Dashing some of the brandy into a glass, he 
} drank it off, draining the goblet with fierce swal- 
‘ lows of the fiery liquid, till a hot, feverish flush 
‘‘ How long have you been here?” he questioned. } rose to his face, filling the white of his eyes with 
“I do not know—hours, it seems to me—but § a tinge of red. 
time drags when the mind is full of dread. It} Gathering up the loose fisherman’s garment, 
may not have been half so long.’ ‘he rolled them into a rude bundle, and thrust 
‘Stella Winchester—where has she been, all ; them away in the corner of a huge ebony ward- 
the time ?”’ } robe, then closed the door, and locked it, as the 
‘Walking in the park, I think.” ’ keeper of some poisonous reptile might secure 
“Which way ?”’ ; the thing he loathed. 
“‘T cannot tell; she said nothing.” $ Then he began to search for other garments, 
* And now?” more suitable for the presence he was about to 
I saw ; seek, and put them on hurriedly, without sum- 
her there, lying on the couch, looking dreamy | ;moning his valet, and with some awkwardness, 


and contented. Her smiling face irritated me, } but with more cool deliberation than seemed pos- 

and I did not enter, but came away unseen, and sible, after that dangerous draught of brandy. 

waited here.’’ ; The young man gave a sharp, forced look into 
“So she has been in the park, and came back { the dressing-glass, and turned away, disturbed 
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“Awhile ago she was in my boudoir. 
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by that flush of blood in his eyes. The brandy 
had given him strength, but it had also kindled 
his face with unnatural fires. He bathed it in 
cold water; he threw up the sash, and thrust his 
head out, into the cool night, but started back 
with a sharp, fierce exclamation ; for that mourn- 
ful ery was still faintly wailing up from the wil- 
derness. There was something in that cry more 
potent than the brandy that still burned in his 
veins. His face lost its hot color; the blood had 
been driven back to his heart. 

Forcing down the sash, he returned to the mir- 
# ror, and smiled at the look of defiance that met 
him there. As if to test his nerves, that had 
failed him for an instant, he took up a flask of per- 
fume, and holding it in one hand, let the contents 
fall, drop by drop, on the handkerchief which 
the other held, steadily. There was no quiver of 
the fingers; not a drop went astray. He saw 
that, and smiled. When the soft perfume was 
floating round him, like the breath of flowers, he 
turned away, and went down to his mother’s 
room, humming the most joyous air of a comic 
opera. 

Lady Colgate was sitting erect in a high-backed 
chair, rich with India carving, and cushioned with 
the matchless splendor of oriental embroidery. 
All the usual languor of repose that she loved to 
study, was abandoned in this hour of keen ex- 
citement. Upright and vigilant she sat amid 
those gleams of purple and gold, waiting for her 
son. He came in, smiling, with the fragment of 
that opera song dying on his lips. 





The lady drew a deep breath, and leaned back 
against her chair. Surely the terrible anxiety 
at her heart had no cause; never had that hand- 
some face looked brighter. The eyes that Belus 
turned upon her shone like diamonds, his lips 
curved with smiles. 

One glance at the nest-like couch, in a corner 
of the room, revealed to him Stella Winchester, } 
sleeping among its cushions, as Lady Colgate had ; 
described her, with smiles hovering about her } 
mouth, and a look of serene happiness in every ; 
curve of her body, 

‘It seemed a sin to wake her, she seemed so 
full of happiness,”’ said the lady, in a low voice, 
answering the question in her son’s eyes. 

The young man answered this with a look of 
pleased intelligence, lifted his finger, warningly, 
and stole to the back of his mother’s chair, as if} 


3 


from that point to watch the beautiful girl, as she ; 





| 


to be admiring the girl, his hand wandered 
toward this clock. The pointers turned swiftly 
backward, and it struck the hour. The sweet, 
ringing sound aroused Stella Winchester, who 
put up her white hands, rubbed her eyes like a 
baby waking, opened them wide, and rose to her 


} elbow. 


‘‘Dear me, have I been asleep?’ she said, 
pushing back the cushion, and planting her feet 
on the ermine rug that spread its whiteness on 
the Persian carpet; ‘‘and you here, without 
waking me. Why, only a moment ago, I was 
alone, tired and so sleepy.” 

** Yes,” said Belus, coming forward, and thus 
leaving the clock in view, ‘‘ we found you alone, 
my lady and I, when we came down from our 
business conference, in my room.” , 

‘And let me sleep on. Belus, that was 
unfair.” 

“Tt was only for a few minutes,” said Belus, 
glancing at the clock. ‘You have not had much 
time for dreaming.” ; 

«But I have dreamed,” answered the girl, and 
a blush deepened the smiles about her mouth. 
Her eyes fell on the clock, and she added, “Oh, 
how little time it takes to fancy ones self in 
paradise.” 

‘‘Or in the other place,’’ said Belus, with a 
louder laugh than usually sounded in that room. 
“*A great deal can be done in minutes. One 
sometime laughs, to think how much. Here is 
my lady has done a world of business with me, 
since I came in from the cove.”’ 

«You must have returned early, Lord Belus. 
Did my guardian disappoint you, and give up 
the sea trip ?”’ 

‘¢ Disappoint me; no, I saw him set sail.” 

“‘What, without you?” 

«¢A man cannot well be in two places, at once. 
It chanced that my lady mother had need of me, 
so I came back to her.”’ 

Lady Colgate had listened to this dialogue in 
silence, but her brows were drawn together, and 
the color began to ebb from her face. At last 
she laid her head back upon the chair, and a 
stifled moan broke from her. 

‘‘ Are you in pain?” said Stella, going toward 
her. 

Lady Colgate lifted her head, promptly. 

“Why should you think so? One can be 


weary without pain,’’ she said. 


That moment, the sound of a horse coming up 
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slept. Upon the verdi-antique mantel piece, } to the castle entrance, at full gallop, a rush of 
behind him, stood a clock on which two winged } feet through the great hall, and then dead silence, 
Cupids were struggling for the enamelled flowers, } for half a minute, made each person in that 
| each a jewel in itself, that a golden Venus was } 
} showering upon then. As the young man seemed 


room pause, and listen. Lady Colgate half rose 
from her chair, and settled back again, upright 
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and cold, with her ashen face turned upon the{ Huldah looked at the man earnestly. There 

door. Stella Winchester sat among the cushions, } was nothing boyish about him now. Iron clash- 

and regarded the strange agitation of the lady } ing against stone could not have been harder 

with a wild, questioning look. Lord Belus was than his voice, 

the first to speak; but his voice came out firm ; ‘«In cases of life and death one does not stop 

and sharp, as if he were defying some one. to reflect,’ she said. ‘Still the lady will, I 
“Why, mother, what possesses you?’’ he said, } hope, pardon me.” 

with ashrill laugh. ‘Is there anything soterri-; Lady Colgate arose, still pale, and with that 

ble in the clatter of a horse’s hoofs? No wonder } look of dread in her eyes. She had, while sit- 

Stella is lost in astonishment.”’ } ting there so dumbly, worked herself up into 
Lady Colgate did not seem to hear him, or } a terrible resolve. 

turn her fixed gaze from the door, until it was} ‘‘ Woman, what brought you here, in this wild 

flung open, and Huldah Winters stood on the panic—first, tell me that,” she demanded, steady- 

threshold. ing herself with one hand on the high back of 
The woman was painfully excited. Her great,; her chair. ‘‘Has anything gone amiss in the 

wild eyes were full of terror. The dusky pallor $ village ?”’ 

of her face seemed wrought into those ornd | ‘‘Nothing, lady, since he is safe; but the 





features as artists give expression to marble, with } boat was found drifting among the rocks. Neither 
blows that threaten to shatter the stone. One} the earl or Lord Belus could be found. Our 
moment she stood upright, taking in a swift view } people are out, searching for them yet. The 
of the room; then, with a struggle, and great ; shore is alive with lanterns and torches. It was 
heave of the chest, she leaned against the door- } thought that Delia Fitch had brought news to the 
frame, and burst into a storm of tears. > castle, but no one came with help, and every 
She had seen Lord Belus standing there, in moment was worth a life. That is why you find 
full evening-dress, with a half-open mossrose} me here. That is my reason for asking to speak 
blooming in the breast of his coat. The sight } one word with the earl, that I may be sure of 
was to her what a cry of pardon might be to a} belief, when I go back with the good news.” 
man with his head on the block. ; ‘Speak with the earl! Why, he has not come 
“Oh, thank God—thank God!’’ she eried, lift- } in yet,’”’ said Lord Belus, looking steadily at his 
ing both hands, and locking them, in agreat burst } mother, who held to her chair till it shook under 
of thankfulness. ‘‘ You are here, and he is her, in the great struggle she was making. 
safe |’ 3 ‘Not come in!’’ repeated Huldah, and her 
No one spoke. Lady Colgate sat in her chair, } voice seemed laden with ice. 
dumb and changeless, save that her eyes fell} ‘« That is nothing extraordinary. We supposed 
away from the door. The young man turned } he had gone home with Keath, and was as usual 
> 








away, as if weary of the scene, and resting one } resting at the cottage.” 

elbow on the mantle-piece, stood between Huldah ““With Keath—Lord Colgate with Keath—oh, 

and the clock, stolidly, as if waiting some explan-; Lord Belus! Have pity, and tell me what you 

ation of an intrusion so unexpected, with } mean!’’ 

haughty patience. ‘¢ What can I mean, except that you must seek 
Stella Winchester looked from the lady to her } information of Lord Colgate from your son, who 

son, wondering that they uttered no word of} went with him out to sea.” 

interest or resentment. Then she started up,} ‘Went with him out to sea,” repeated Stella 

and went to the door, where Huldah stood. , } Winchester. ‘No, no, that is—that is impos- 
“What is it?’ she said. ‘Has anything} sible.” 

happened ?” Huldah said nothing. The shock of dread that 
“Happened; no—no, he is here. Nothing} had fallen upon her was like death. Friend, 

can really have happened. It was all a mistake } master, son—both gone, both struggling with the 

—a terrible mistake,” answered the woman. waves, or sinking under them. The room around 
“What mistake ?’’ broke in Lord Belus, with} her grew dark as midnight; she felt herself 

unnatural coolness. ‘It must have been over-} drifting away into darkness. 

powering, when it gave you the courage to break} Stella Winchester threw both arms around her. 

into my lady’s presence, after this fashion. She ‘No, no, it is not true! bear up—bear up! He 

is not accustomed to these rude scenes. They } is not lost,” she cried; ‘fate itself could not be 

have been, perhaps, tolerated at the old castle; }so cruel, Huldah, my friend, my dear friend, 

but that gives no excuse for coming where Colgate } take courage.”’ 

himself would hardly venture to intrude.”’ } 











‘‘ Miss Winchester, are you mad ?’’ said Lord 
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Belus, attempting to separate the girl from that 
stricken woman. 

‘“Mad? No; but certain as I am of my own 
life that you are mistaken,” answered the girl, 
looking full upon him. “Believe me, believe 
me,” she added, turning back to Huldah, and 
taking that marble face between both hands, she 
kissed it tenderly. ‘Keath has been in no 
ddnger. Do not fear that he has.” 

“ Let me go,” said the poor woman, staggering 
away from the door. ‘‘God have mercy on us— 
let me go!” 

Stella made an effort to hold her back, while 
she could say something that was on her mind; 
but the woman broke from her gentle hold, and 
rushed away, passing through a crowd of ser- 
vants gathered in the hall, without seeing one of 
them. With the leap of a deer pursued to the 
death by hounds, she sprang on the unsaddled 
beast that had brought her from the cove, and 
was borne away down the broad avenue that 
swept from the great entrance of the modern 
building down almost to the sea shore. 

“Lord Belus, what does this mean ?”’ 

Stella Winchester was a fair, slender girl, full 
of that exquisite spirit of youth which precedes 
the dawning strength of a grand womanhood ; 
but up to this time, her guardians had found her 
& creature of tender impulses that yielded to au- 
thority, or persuasion, as flowers sway to the 
sweet south wind, or bow themselves to the 
storm. Never in their lives had those two per- 
sons heard her speak with authority till now. 

*«Lord Belus, what does this mean ?”’ 

The young man looked at her a moment in 
amazed silence; then he answered: 

“What does it mean? Why, so far as one can 
gather anything from a crazed woman, it means that 
some accident has happened to the boat in which 
Lord Colgate and Keath Winters put out to sea.” 

** Accident! Put out to sea—” 

Here the girl checked herself; a swift flush of 
red came to her face, and with it, a smile that 
illuminated its beauty. 

‘Oh, Belus! You are mistaken. You can 
know nothing about it. They are both safe. It 
is quite impossible.” Here the girl glanced at 
the clock, nodded her head, and repeated: 

“Quite impossible!” What can have fright- 
ened Huldah so?” 

‘* Whatever it is, we have no time for conjectures 
now,” exclaimed Lady Colgate, suddenly arous- 
ing herself. ‘Certainly, something is wrong, or 
that woman would never have dared to force 
herself into my presence. Belus, order the 
swiftest horse in the stables. If there is danger 
to the earl, you should be first on the ground.” 


Lord Belus rang the bell, then, without wait- 
ing for a servant, opened the door, and called, 
aloud: 

“ Have Black Nestor saddled, at once. Let two 
of the grooms mount, and follow me. All the 
rest of you make for the coast, by the nearest 
way youcan find. Itis feared that some accident 
has happened to the earl.” 

After giving this hurried order, the young man 
came back to where his mother was standing. 

‘You are right,”’ he said. ‘*I must be on the 
ground, to lead the search. There is no real 
danger—assure yourself of that—no possible 
danger. You have allowed the mad woman to 
frighten you. Again I tell you, there is nothing 
to fear !”” 

The woman reached out her hand, and wrung 
that offered by her son—wrung it with a force 
that would have pained him at another time; 
but now, he answered her grasp almost fiercely, 
looking into her eyes with horrid meaning as he 
did so. 

“You are right,’ he said, turning to Stella, 
who still retained her confident smile. ‘There 
can be nothing real in this, Stella. I must go 
down, and see what the tumult is about. Ah, 
there is Black Nestor! I will come back, in an 
hour, with good news.” 

Hurrying these assurances on each other, 
moving about in haste, yet reluctant to go, the 
young man remained, till his horse had been 
waiting some minutes, before he left the room. 
After that, the two ladies in the boudoir heard 
him giving orders in the hall, then came the 
crush of hoofs upon gravel, and he rode away. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

Hvurtpan Winters urged her horse to a speed 
that the poor animal had never attained before, 
and still, rendered crucl by intense anxiety, 
pushed him on, till his breath came in panting 
gasps, and his sides heaved with exertion. She 
halted a moment, outside the park gate, hesita- 
ting which way to turn. She looked toward the 
cliff; all was dark in that direction, save where 
the moon dashed the rocks with silver, and 
scattered its broken radiance over the coarse 
grass and sturdy undergrowth that clothed them 
with a sort of verdure the strongest sea blasts 
cannot kill. 

Toward the village she saw lights moving about 
among the broken rocks, that were so crowded 
with shadows, that a hundred men might have 








been lying among them, unrevealed by the moon. 

“They are searching yet—great heavens, they 
are searching yet!’? she exclaimed, turning her 
horse that way. ‘It was down there, they first 
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saw the boat—the empty boat. Ah, they are 
coming up the rocks! They are crossing the 
road, into the park, through the old gate, which 
is never open. What can they be looking for 
there?” 

The woman attempted to urge her horse on, 
but he was still panting for breath, and refused 
to-go beyond a walk. Thus some time was con- 
sumed, before she reached the gate, which was 
sunk into the wall, half a mile or more from the 
main entrance, from which she had just emerged. 
This gate opened upon the disused and _ half- 
overgrown avenues which had formerly led to the 
old castle, but was so broken up in parts by the 
stream, which had once filled the moat, and 
afterwards found its wild way out to the sea, that 
it seemed to terminate in the gloomiest depths of 
the wilderness. 

Huldah found this gate open. A little farther 
on, the foundations of the old wall were arched, 
and the stream poured its bright volume of water 





erect, and defined themselves about the roots of a 
blasted tree, that spread its ghostly arms over 
them in the form of a distorted cross. All this 
was dim and black with infinite gloominess. 
Even the gleam of the lanterns added a sort of 
terror to the eerie picture. 

As Huldah looked, the shadows began to move 
slowly toward her—four or five men, in fisher- 
men’s garments, came in a group. The lantern 
of one who walked in front, shed a fitful light on 
their red shirts and bronzed arms, naked to the 
elbow. She could hear the slow dripping of 
water from their garments, as they drew nearer. 
Then the burden they carried became more dis- 
tinct. It was the form of a woman. Water was 
raining down from her dress and trailing hair. 
Huldah felt that, through all the weird indistinet- 
ness—felt it with a recoil of the heart, that made 
her draw the horse a step back. 

It was too late. The light which that man 
lifted up, fell upon the face of Delia Fitch—the 


through the chasm thus formed. Then it swept } dead, white face, from which the wet masses of 
under an ancient hedge, that crossed the high-} golden hair was streaming to the ground, and 
way, and rushed down a deep ravine, through } tangling themselves with the ferns, over which 
the rocks into the sea, where its mouth formed a} the men who bore her trod heavily. As the 


miniature bay, where that empty boat had drifted, 
until the tide carried it into deeper waters again. 

Wondering what it was that had carried those 
men, with lighted lanterns, up from the ravine, 
and through the old castle gate, Huldah turned 





woman looked down, horrified, she saw that the 
long stem of a water-lily, torn up by the roots, 
had tangled itself around her hand, as if she had 
clutched at it in the agonies of death, and dying, 
held it firmly. 





her horse, and rode through the opening into the Without a word, that woman, who had been 
park. At first, the moonlight fell soft and brok- } more than a mother to the girl, dropped slowly 
enly around her; but, as she advanced, the trees } from her horse, and followed the procession with 
grew wilderand thicker. The undergrowth more her head bowed, and her eyes full of tears, when 
dense. Sometimes the feet of her horse got en- } those tears swelled, and broke into sobs, she 
tangled with the long grass and ferns, that grew } heard a faint whine of sympathy close by her, 
rank in the disused avenue. and, looking down, saw the wistful eyes of a dog 
While riding in such wild haste to the castle, 3 looking into hers, with a mournfulness that smote 
she had heard the wail of a dog in that direction, } her to the heart. Stooping down, she patted the 
but gave the sound, weird and mournful as it} creature’s head, and followed on, along the 
was, no heed, or if she did unconsciously hear it, } avenue and through the ancient gate. 
that fact only added to the intensity of dread } 
that was upon her. Now the sound reached her } 





clearly, but died out all at once, and was fol- } CHAPTER XIV. 


lowed by one quick bark, that thrilled her with a 
sense of hopefulness. 

At last the woman drew up her horse; for she 
had plunged into an impenetrable gloom of ne- 
glected trees and tangled undergrowth, through 


Sranpina in the highway, just where the 
bridge crossed it, was a young man, who had 
seen the open gate, and seemed to be wondering 
at the strangeness of it, or on guard, watching it. 
He, too, was dressed like a fisherman, but his 


which she could hear water flowing, like the} garments were of much finer material than was 


throb of a feverish pulse, and another sound that 
seemed like human voices smothered by emotion. 

As the woman sat, uncertain which way to 
move, #his sound grew more distinct. She saw 
the flash of a lantern, falling on the dark waters 
ofa pool; then the shadowy forms of men moved 
through the darkness, some stooping, others 











usually obtainable to men of his class, and worn 
with a picturesque grace no common laborer ever 
gave to his appearance. Indeed, except the 
young lord of Trevylan, when he chose to play 
the sailor, and Keath Winters, the youth he had 
chosen as mate and friend, no person in the 
village ever appeared in a costume like that; and 
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standing there in the moonlight, it would have 
been difficult to tell which of the two it was. 

As the young man stood on the bridge, the 
sound of footsteps approaching, on the other side 
of the gate, induced him to draw a step nearer ; 
but he halted abruptly, for there, filing through, 
came that sad, funereal procession, and, following 
it, Huldah Winters, his own mother. 

‘What is this? In the name of heaven, what 
is this?’ he said, seeing nothing distinctly but 
his mother, with her head bowed, and sobs 
heaving her bosom. ‘What can have brought 
you here, of all places in the world?” 

Huldah started forward. As she had, for afew 
minutes, forgotten her great anxiety in the sight 
of the dead girl, she now forgot her in the over- 
whelming joy of his appearance; but it was 
only fora moment. As he approached her, she 
pointed toward the form her companions were 
carrying. Keath Winters saw the face in all the 
pallor of its dead beauty; the blue eyes, just 
visible beneath the white lids; the parted lips; 
the long, golden hair. Staggering back, he shut 
out the vision, veiling his eyes with both hands. 
The men were glad to lay down their burden on 
the wayside turf. Its weight incumbered them 
but little. Still these rude fishermen had known 
the girl from her childhood, and the sight of this 
young man’s grief stirred their own almost to 
child-like weeping. 

“How did it happen? Where was she 
found ?”’ questioned the young man, removing his 
hands, and gazing tenderly down on the dead 
girl. ‘Who is to blame?” 

‘*Who can tell?’ answered one of the men, 
drawing a hand across his eyes... ‘It is not 
three hours, since we saw her looking bright and 
lovely as eter. Yet here she lies, dead. We 
heard the dog that was so fond of her crying, 
like something human-like, up yonder, and 
thinking it might be something regarding the 
earl, and left searching the rocks, and came up 
here. The old gate was unlocked—that seemed 
strange; for this is no thoroughfare, even for the 
old castle—so we went through; following the 
cries of this poor brute, until we found the child 
lying among the water-lilies, dead, with the cur- 
rent lifting her hands up and down, till they 
seemed to beckon us for help, and her pretty 
hair turning the water to gold all around her. 
That is all we know, Master Keath.”’ 

«But how came she in the park?” 

“Who can tell?” 

‘¢ Mother, mother, how did this thing happen ?” 

“The God of heaven, who permitted her 
young life to end so, alone knows, my son.” 

“So young, so beautiful! Mother, mother, I 


cannot bear to see her lying there! Poor Delia, 
poor little Delia!” 

‘‘ Maybe she was mad in love with some one 
who didn’t love her, and so drowned herself out 
of the way,’ said one of the young men, 
watching Keath with no friendly eye. 

The young man shrunk within himself, and 
shuddered visibly. Had the thought been in his 
heart, before it was framed into coarse words? 
} Did he know how dearly that young creature 
; loved him, and had he guessed that she knew of 

that other love that had made her simple worship 
an annoyance to him? Be this as it may, some 
keen regret, or pang of conscience, certainly 
seized upon the young man; for, even in the 
moonlight, they could see that his face grew 
ashen, and that his limbs shook under him. 
**Come, now, let us lift the poor young cretur, 
and take her off from the wayside, for I hear 
horses coming from up yonder, and this is a piti- 
ful sight for strangers to look on,’’ said the 
{ young fisherman, who had indirectly aimed his 
reproaches at Keath. But there was no time to 
lift the body from the grass, before Lord Belus 
rode swiftly up, followed by his retainers, and 
halted on the road. 

‘Ah, Keath, you here, at last? But where 
; Shall we find the earl? The ladies at Trevylan 
} are in.a sad way about him,” he called out. 

*‘ The earl?’ answered Keath, in a bewildered 
way. ‘Is he not at the castle. He should have 
reached it long before this.” 

‘*But he has not reached it, and no one can 
tell us where he is. You should know.” 

‘But I do not know. How should I, not hav- 
ing seen him since we parted on the beach.”’ 

; Then he has come safely on shore. We 
i feared that some grave accident had happened, 
when the boat was found adrift.” 

; «The boat found adrift! my lord, what do you 
mean ?” 

Keath spoke in apparent surprise, and came 
‘ toward Lord Belus, eagerly, adding : 

‘‘ Did anything happen to the boat after I left? 
: Surely my lord came back in safety.” 

“If you know that, our errand here is at an 
} end,” said Lord Belus, drawing his horse back 
‘from a stream of light that fell upon him from 
‘the lantern. ‘But where did you leave him?” 
} Belus spoke loud and sharply, so that every man 
in the group could hear; so sharply that Huldah 

















; Winters, who was kneeling by the lifeless form 


; on the grass, lifted her head, and struggled up 

‘ from her knees, in fresh alarm. . 

: «Where did I leave him,” repeated Keath, 
still with an air of bewilderment, which seemed 
merging into terror. ‘‘ Where did I leave him? 
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surely you know that. I had just helped him 
into the boat, and had some trouble to leap 
ashore.” 

«But the boat—how came it wrecked ?”’ 

«““Wrecked—the boat wrecked? My lord, do 
explain! I have heard of no accident. Indeed, 
have seen no one who could tell me of any since 
we parted.” 

“Keath Winters, this is unbearable! Once 
wore I ask you what has chanced to Lord Colgate 
since I left him in your charge? No human be- 
ing has seen him. Why do you stand here, pal- 
tering with our anxiety? Once more I ask, if 








fear, had left his face white as death. That of 
the young noble, who leaned from his horse, and 
fixed both gleaming eyes upon him, was also 
pale, but full of defiance. 

Thus the two young men remained, half a 
minute, each gazing into the eyes of the other. 
In the intensity of the moment, Keath had 
clutched the mane of the horse with his hand, 
but during that terrible gaze his weakened fingers 
lost their hold, and fell away. 

“*My God, the earl is dead !’’ 

As the words broke from the young man, he 
reeled back, and fell prone upon the earth. 


Lord Colgate came back with you, in that boat, } Lord Belus rode past him, toward the group of 


alive, where is he?” 

“ My lord?” 

“Where is he? Answer, at once! The hesi- 
sation is suspicious. If you have recklessly 
dared too much, and plunged my brother into 
peril, speak out. There may yet be time.’ 

Keath Winters drew himself up, suddenly. 
“My lord, I do not know where the earl is, or 
anything concerning him, since I helped him toa 
seat in the boat, and saw it sail away with your 
hand on the helm.” 

“My hand on the helm! Keath Winters, are 
you mad, or only mendacious ?”’ 


“T could almost think myself mad, when you } 








; forter—oh, Keath, Keath, speak to me 


fishermen. 

“You heard him, all of you. Keath Winters 
was with my brother, alone, on the sea. It is he, 
who tells us that Lord Colgate is dead.’’ 

‘‘No, no, he is not dead!’’ cried the mother, 
forgetting her lifeless charge in this fresh anguish. 
‘He knows nothing. It was a wild fear that 
seized upon him. Keath, Keath, my son, my 
dear, dear son! Look up, and tell them that you 
spoke only from fear, that our friend, our com- 
yp? 

Keath Winters struggled up to his feet, holding 
to his mother, and shaking in all hislimbs. The 
men grouped around the dead girl fell apart, as 


question me so, knowing, as I do, that Lord} Huldah turned her face appealingly toward them, 
Colgate went out to sea in your company.” } Lord Belus urged his horse into their midst, and 

“Inmy company? Keath Winters, if thisisa ; there, under its very hoofs, lay the body of Delia 
desperate attempt to hide your own carelessness, or } Fitch, her white face turned upward; her blue 


some deeper crime, I warn you that it will fail.’’ 
‘“‘Carelessness, crime! Oh, this is terrible !’’ 
Keath had drawn close to Lord Belus, as he 
said this, The struggle of doubt, and awful 


eyes visible through their: wet lashes; the glory 
of her beautiful hair lying damp and dulled 
about her. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





WHY? 





BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 





ALt along life’s checkered pathway, 
With its fitful light and shade, 

As we watch the morning brightness, 
And the noonday sunshine fade ; 

While the days grow dark and darker, 
And wild storm-clouds fill the sky, 

From the stricken heart arises, 
Evermore the question, why? 


Where the buds of hopehave perished, 
That we thought would blvom alway, 
And the idols we have cherished, 
Prove, themselves, but common clay, 
Looking at the sombre real, 
With our voiceless lip and eye, 
Thinking of the bright ideal, 
Bhe grieved spirit questions, why ? 








Why is life so full of crosses, 
Through the slowly circling years, 
That the memory of its losses 
Makes the past a vale of tears? 
Standing ‘mid the crumbling ruins, 
That we dreamed would change defy, 
Hoping naught this side of heaven, 
Wearily we wonder, why? 


When we pass beyond the river, 
Will such questionings be o’er, 
And regrets be lost forever, 
Qn the joyful other shore? 
Shall we know some blessed reason, 
Why our earthly hopes must dle, 
And rejoice because our Father, 
Ever merciful, knew why? 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. 


MAY. 





We give, first, this month, a walking-costume 
of navy blue Albatros cloth, a material resem- 
It comes in white, 


bling a fine, all wool delaine. 


light greys, pinks, and blues, for evening wear ; 
and the darker colors for street-costumes. Its 
light texture will make it very popular for the 
coming 34) This costume is made just to 











touch, but for real serviceable walking purposes, 
we should prefer it to be a trifle shorter. The 
skirt is kilt-plaited to a deep yoke from the waist, 
and the tunic, which is of the washerwoman or 
‘«laveuse”’ style, as it is called, is bordered with 
a cross-band of silk to match; quite short in 
front, but the back is fuller and larger than those 
of last year, in this style, and draped in larger 
puffs. The bodice has a simulated waistband, 
and double, square collars. The buttons are of 
dead gold. Twenty to twenty-two yards of ma- 
terial will be required. Costs from 40 cents up 
to 60 per yard, according to the width and 
quality. 











Another, for a young miss of eight years old, 
has first, a skirt with a deep plaited flounce. The 
material is striped, either of woolen or cotton 
goods. Over this is a tunic, draped at the left 
side, and at the back. Corsage, Louis XV., over 
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a vest of white pique, fastened with little, gilt 
buttons. The tunic, corsage, and the sleeves are 
trimmed with a flat knife-plaiting, stitched down 
on both sides, forming a frill, top and .bottom. 
The wide collar is of English embroidery. Ten 
to fourteen yards, according to width of material. 

Next, we have a pretty design for making up 
a breakfast-dress of the new, bordered chintzes, 





of bordered chintz. Price of bordered chintzes 
range from 10 to 30 cents per yard, in dark and 
light colors. 

Next, we have a dinner toilette of white cash- 
mere delaine, trimmed with black velvet. The 
skirt is cut in the princess shape, with a demi- 
train, and the under part, or skirt proper, has a 
trimming of three narrow knife-plaited ruffles. 
The tunic is slashed in front, and caught up in 











zephyr cloths, etc. One skirt, with demi-train, 
trimmed, first, with a knife-plaiting, six inches 
deep; above that, the border of the material, 
headed by a Hamburg edging. The long basque 
is made to fit the figure, with wide collar of the 
material to turn over; all trimmed with the 
border and edging to match the skirt. Pockets 
and cuffs to match. Fourteen to sixteen yards 


four places, by rosettes of black. velvet ribbon. 
The revers at the bottom are faced with velvet. 
At the back, the fulness is, arranged in looped 
drapery, forming a moderate pannier: The 
cuirass-bodice. is cut square in front, and fastens 
under the band of velvet forming the trimming 
on the right side. On the left, the rosettes are 
continued in a line from the skirt. Elbow 
sleeves, frilled with narrow knife-plaiting, and 
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PLL LP LDR, 
ornamented with rosette of velvet ribbon. From } and can do it inexpensively, too, by adding some 
twenty to twenty-three yards will be required of } stripe, or figured, or both, to the old, plain, 
twenty-seven inch material. . One piece of inch ; partly worn skirt. Four yards of striped silk 
wide velvet ribbon. One-half yard of velvet or velvet will be required. 

for revers. 
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We also give a good design for a balayeuse; 
the upper part to be made of muslin, and the 
frill of nainsook, with a band of lace insertion 

Next, we have a new design for a Casaquin } and edging. Either Valenciennes or Torchon are 
bodice. It is made of striped silk or velvet, in } best for this purpose, as they bear the washing. 
any dark shade; equally suitable for the jacket ; This .balayeuse can be buttoned upon a short 
of the same material as the suit. It is worn } walking-skirt. Make the band to fit the skirt 





over a waistcoat, either like the skirt, or else of 
a contrasting color, and different material. The 
revers are of satin of the same shade. The 
fronts are fastened with a double row of buttons. 


upon which it is to be buttoned. The fulness, 
and the length, must be determined by the dress 
with which it is to be worn. 

For a little girl of four to six years, we have 


The sleeves are trimmed simply with scalloped } a pretty dress of French nainsook, cut princess 
out tabs, coming from the outside seam, and } in the back, and hose in front, into an elongated 
ornamented with buttons. This would be a very } waist ; on to this is box-plaited a deep flounce, 
suitable design for any of the pretty, light woolen tucked and edged with wide Hamburg embroidery. 
fabrics, striped or plain, or both, as all costumes } Two bands of the edging are placed on the sides, 
are made up of several designs of the same} for the sash to pass through. The front of the 
material ; for instance, plain, striped, and figured } waist is tucked in groups. Cuffs to match, and 
may be seen in the same dress; therefore, we} a wide, turned over collar, trimmed with the 
will have no trouble in remodeling old dresses, ' embroidery. 
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For a little boy of the same age, we have a 
pin-striped summer cassimer, with knickerbocker 
pants and blouse, with deep collars and revers, 
opening over a tucked shirt, furnished with a 





standing ruffle at the throat. The revers, cuffs, 


and trimming of the pants are of solid color, 
Von. LXXV.—25. ° 








edged with a narrow, white worsted braid. 
Suitable for striped linen goods; trim with plain, 
dark blue, or brown. 





An out-door costume for a little girl is of ivory- 
colored serge, trimmed with crimson braid. The 
fronts are princess, and also the back; the latter 
being barred across with pointed tabs. The sides 
are kilt-plaited, and the pointed pockets are 
ornamented with buttons. The double collar is 
trimmed with braid, and tied at the throat with 
narrow, gros-grain ribbon, to match the braid. 





Patterns of these Every-Day dresses, or for the costumes 
in our colored fashion plate, or for our Children’s dresses, 
paletot, etc., may be had on application by letter enclosing 
price of pattern, of Mrs. M. A. Jones, Importer and Designer 
of Paper Patterns, No. 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Jones will also supply a new Chart, with all the lat- 
est improvements, thoroughly taught. Price, $5.00, 

In sending for patterns, always send the number of inches 
around the bust, length of sleeve and around the waist. If 
for a child, name the age. Children’s suits, 25 cents; basque 
patterns, 25 cents; over-dress, etc., 25 cents, Remember 
that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the second-rate 
costumes offered elsewhere. 


4a In addition to the patterns, here given, others can always 
be furnished, even if not already described in “ Peterson.” We 
give a list of a few, here, with the prices: 


Plaited Basque, with or without Yoke, . . . . 25cents 
Coat MO ieiiede JONOR: OH le eons Bish 
English Coat, . . .,0,2 0, ot 2 58 Se 
Single-Drenst Coat, 2 2 2 6 we ee BM 
Dowmbladivaet Clee, 6 4.n ie olen ad «een 
ag Coat and Vest, So eee a 
ain Basque.» +... ', © eet. os SB 
Polka and Fancy Basque, , , , , 4 “ 
Princess bowie otasein wil alll 3h om 
“ Polonaise, SE Speer a; 5 
Dolman Visite, .. PD Dll ge 
Bouffant Overskirt,,.. 5 6 a ecw es 2 8 
Revere Be Male de ke en 
Fowiag ot) iki il bit pee 
Children’s and Misses’ Dresses. : . . . . . . 25 * 
Sie ae or ee Ne 6 6 eS pee 
Misses’ and Children's Lingerie Patterns, . . . 25 “ 

















SUITS FOR BOY AND GIRL: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








We give, for our SuppLement, this month, two 
costumes—one for'a boy of six to eight years, one 
for a little girl of two to three years. 

For the boy’s suit, we give the jacket and 
pants, complete. The jacket consists of the 
upper front, complete. At ‘A, there is a seam 
to make it fit the neck, which seam ends at the 
star.. The under, or other half of the ront, is 
cut exactly like the upper,. only leaving off the 
double-breasted part. The front line of this 
half is continued down: to X, where the dotted 
line shows when the pattern is turned over. 
This mee a? is to fill up the space where the 
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jacket is rounded off at the bottom. The pants 
have the back and front waistband shown by the 
dotted lines. 

For the little girl’s costume, we give the prin- 
cess front, and the elongated back, with the 
skirt and sleeve—one half of each. The sleeve 
is entire. The skirt is to be kilted, and joined 
to the back. 

B.—Sleeve. 

D.—Half of back. 

C.—Half of kilted skirt. 

E.—Pocket. 

See, for all these, the SupPLEMENT. 





WAX FLOWERS. 





No. 


5. 





BY MES. E. §8. 


L. THOMPSON. 





Fig. 1 


THE VIRGINIA IVY. 
Materials,—One package light yellow wax }' one 
bottle carmine; one bottle Victoria carmine; oné 
bunch cap wire, (such as you buy at millinery 
stores); one large size rose leaf-mould, for veining 
your leaves. Cut the cap wire apart, and shred 
off the thread. Now cut ten pieces two. and 
a-half inches long, and wind these pieces with 
narrow strips of the yellow wax. Now, with 
your cutting-pin, cut eight pieces the size and 
shape of Fig. 1. Lay in you stem-wire, which 
you have prepared between two pieces, up as 





Fig. 2. 


high as the point 6. Press the pieces together 
with the warnith of the hand ; then dip the rose 
léaf-mould in water, shake off the drops, and 
vein your leaves, using the back of the mould to 
get the most perfect veins. Now, cut eight pieces 
two sizes larger, stem and vein in the same man- 
ner, and sixteen pieces two sizes smaller, stem 
and vein as before. You are now ready to spray 
your leaves together. This ivy is five-leaved, as 
you will see by Fig. 2. Arrange as shown in the 
illustration, Fig. 2. It is very nice for looping 
up lace curtains. 





HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. 


In the front of the number, we give, printed 
in colors, a design for a handkerchief border. 

Work in blue, (French embroidery cotton,) on 
a fine, hem-stitched handkerchief. Buttonhole 
the edge, and above the hem, work the design. 
Colored handkerchiefs are quite the rage for the 





hand, and also to make breakfast-caps of, using 
them for the crowns, and the edge forms the bor- 
der, with a crépe lisse frill beneath. Bows of 
ribbon to match are the only trimming required. 

Some handkerchiefs are worked in two colors, 


‘red and blue, pink and blue, and are et stylish. 
(899) 














KNITTED SHAWL. 





BY MBS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the-number, we give an engrav- 
ing of a knitted shawl. The materials required 
are six ounces white and six ounces blue single 
zephyr, or Shetland floss; one pair long knitting- 
pins, No. 10. 

This shawl is easily made, as it is in plain knit- 
ting throughout. It is a halfor three-cornered 


shawl, as seen in the design, and the work is be~ 


gun at the edge of the border; that is, you must 
cast on the stitches for both sides of the shawl; 
seven hundred stitches with the white wool. 

Work six rows, and in each alternate row knit 
two together, at the beginning, middle and end 
of the row. 

Six rows blue, six rows white, twenty-four 
rows blue, six rows white, six rows blue, Knit 
the remainder of the shawl with white. 





The fringe is of the blue wool. 


It is made by 
knitting the wool four times double upon steel 
needles-No. 14—as you would knit a garter; 


knit as tightly as possible. When you have fin- 
ished the knitting, steam it until quite damp over 
boiling water, and while damp, iron it with a flat 
iron until dry. Put a cloth over the wool, and 
be careful not to scorch. Pull out the knitting 
gently, so as not to take out the crimp. Cut it 
inlengths of ten inches, keeping the four strands 
together, and with a large-eyed, wool needle 
draw through the outer loop of border. Bind 
round four strands of the wool, with white floss 
silk at equal distances. When the fringe is tied 
in, the shawl is complete. This will be found a 
very serviceable design for a summer wrap, as it 
is comparatively light, yet sufficiently warm. 





TIDY IN INDIAN EMBROIDERY. 





BY MBS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give, as an 
extra colored pattern, a design for a tidy, or anti- 
macassar, in Indian embroidery, .and waved 
braid. 

This is quite a new style of work, but a very 
beautiful effect is produced by it, by a very 
simple process. The materials are, three stripes 
of book-muslin five inches-wide, and twenty-two 
inches long; eighteen yards vandyke braid, No. 
2; crochet cotton, No. 2; knitting cotton, No. 6; 
stripe of traced pink cambrie. 

The embroidery is formed by passing a needle 
filled with soft knitting-cotton from edge to edge 
ef the design; the little curves at the edge are 
formed by the loops left in passing the needle to 
and fro, as in darning. The cotton thus left at 
the back of the tracing produces a soft, raised 
effect, 

Tf ladies are, in the least, given to drawing their 
work “ a it is best to have a small piece 





of toile cirée placed under the glazed cambric 
upon which the tracing is drawn. 

The effect of the work is very beautiful ; it has 
the appearance of an appliqué design, but is far 
more simple work than can be imagined from its 
appearance. Experienced workers, to whom we 
have shown the antimacassars, have exclaimed: 
“Appliqué, but how troublesome it must be to 
work in a material like book-muslin!’’ We 
have then shown them the back of the work, and 
they have been astonished at so excellent an 
effect by such a simple process. The stripe will 
serve for a very pretty border for curtains, or 
stripes to intermix with crewel work stripes for 
curtains. 

The muslin must be smoothly tacked upon the 
tracing. Always work from the bottom of the 
leaf, and from the stalk end of the leaves. The 
stalks may be worked im ordinary stitch, or 
merely. darned, if preferred. 








WINDOW CURTAIN: ANTIQUE LACE. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER 





This Swiss muslin curtain has a wide insertion, 
seven to nine inches wide, for the centre stripe. 
It is in imitation of antique lace, several designs 
of which we have given. Use point lace braid 
for the outlines of the design? and fill in with 
lace stitches of medium-sized thread. Lay the 
insertion upon the Swiss, turning the ¢ornérs 
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neatly at the bottom, and finish the edge, where 
the joint comes, with the braid. A narrow inser- 
tion is let into. the Swiss border, and is finished 
with a lace edge, to match. This curtain hangs 
flat, like a shade, and is put up at the window 
with brass rings upon a pole. It is one of the 
most fashionable that has come out for years. 
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CROCHETED BODICE. FOR A CHILD OF ONE 
TO TWO- YEARS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Materials required, white wool, (Germantown,) 
or single zephyr, or cotton. 

The bodice is worked lengthwise. Work back- 
wards and forwards one double into the back 
horizontal loop of each stitch until you have made 
the bodice the size required, join round. 

For the shoulder-straps, work on the ten centre 
stitches of the back, work one double into each 
stitch for eight rows, then work on half the ten 
stitches in the same way until the strap is long 
enough. Make the other shoulder-strap in the 
same way, sew to the front of bodice, as shown 
in the design. 

For the edge of straps and the top of bodice, 
work one single into a stitch, three chain, pass 
over one stitch, and repeat. The bodice is passed 
over the child’s head. 











DESIGNS FOR BRETONNE LACE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 








These designs may be used for trimming dresses, } used for the foundation. The patterns are 
fichus, cravats. Bobinett lace and footing are ; darned in with linen floss. 
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FASHIONABLE BAG. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 





The bag is cut in two pieces; it is made of 
light bronze silk, lined with white. The em- 
broidery is worked with pale blue silk, on velvet 
of a darker bronze. The velvet is sewn to the 
silk, after the embroidery is worked; the sides 
are then sewn together, and finished by tassels 
of blue and bronze. The bag is drawn together 
by ribbon strings. 











SHOE POCKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








To form this pocket, cut a piece of undressed ; this will form @ pocket for one pair of shoes, 
holland or crash, twenty-seven inches long, and leaving a flap to turn over at the top measuring 
six wide, and ornament it with cross-stitch de- $ five inches; a length of ribbon is attached to the 
signs worked with colored ingrain cotton; turn } edge of the flap, and is passed round the pocket, 


one end up eleven inches, sew up at both sides; * and tied in front. 
(408) 














EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Wuar Makes a Goop Story.—We receive, so often, man- 
uscripts from young authors, with a request to criticise their 
short-comings, if rejected, that we have thought a few gen- 
eral hints on story-writing may not be out of place. To 
answer every such request, individually, is impossible: it 
would quite monopolize our time; we will, therefore, say 
what we have to say, briefly, and once for all. 

The London Quarterly Review, one of the best of critical 
authorities, says, in a recent article, that the chief excellence 
of fictitious writing “lies in the construction of the story, 
since it is by this, that the highest development is given 
to action and character.” It cites Thackeray as an illustra- 
tion of the want of this faculty. Great as Thackeray is, he 
will never be generally popular, because, to quote the Quar- 
terly, “the genius of the moralist predominates over that of 
the story-teller.” The same is true of George Eliot, at least 
in her later fictions, Take “Daniel Deronda,” for example. 
This, again to quote the Quarterly, “ evidently the work of 





SLEEP 18 THE Best StIMULANT.—The best possible thing to 
do when you feel too weak to carry anything through is to 
go to bed, and sleep for a week, if you can. This is the 
only recuperation of brain-power, the only actual recupera- 
tion of brain-force, because during sleep the brain is in a 
state of rest, in a condition to receive and appropriate parti- 
cles of nutriment from the blood, which take the place o1 
those which have been consumed in previous labor, since 
the very act of thinking consumes or burns up solid parti- 
cles, as every turn of the wheel or screw of the steamer is 
the result of consumption by fire of the fuel in the furnace. 
The supply of d brain substa can only be had 
from the nutritive particles in the blood, which were 
obtained from the food eaten previously; and the brain is 
so constituted that it can best recbive and appropriate to 
itself those nutritive particles during a state of rest, of quiet, 
and stillness of sleep. Mere stimulants supply nothing in 
themselves. They goad the brain and force it to a greater 
consumption of its substance, until that substance has been 
so exhausted that there is not power enough left to receive 








@ powerful and ingenious mind, shows what an incalculabl 
mistake in art is made by those novelists, who sacrifice action 
to analysis, and manners to metaphysics.” On the other 
hand, very indifferent writers, those even without a tithe 
of the genius of Thackery or George Eliot, have become, and 
will remain, popular, simply because they recognized the 
great fact, that the chief excellence of the novelist’s art lies 
in the construction of.the story. 

These views are not new; they have always been main- 
tained in this magazine; scores of times, in noticing late 
novels, we have recurred to them. Only last month, in re- 
viewing some fictions by Henry James, Jr., we dwelt on 
them, asserting that, though Mr. James was a very brilliant 
essayist, whose diction was always crisp, whose style was 
almost perfect, he was not, as a novelist, an artist. As one 
of his best friends, in a recent “ Atlantic,” says, “An artist 
must portray, and he does not portray—he only analyzes.” 
The whole school to which ho belongs, and which is getting 
more and more noisy,if not influential, is on the same 
wrong.track. Making “studies of character” is the cant 
phrase. Now, if any reader of this article is ambitious of ex- 
celling as a novelist, we warn him, or her, not to take “such 
a departure.” Make your plot interesting; and do this 
naturally; then, through it, develope action and character, 
and you will succeed. Fail in the latter, and you still will 
succeed, after a sort. Fail in all but the first, and you will, 
nevertheless, be popular, thongh only in a melo-dramatic 
fashion. In a word, the story is the first requisite. 


A New Sryte or Dresstne the hair is becoming quite 
prevalent in Paris. The hair is simply parted in front, and 
waved or crimped as may best suit the style of the face, and 
coiled at the back in a braided knot rather low. A large 
flower at one side of this knot is the only ornament sanc- 
tioned. This style is exceedingly becoming to many faces, 
though not to all, Let our fair readers try for themselves, 


Oup Paorocrapus may be used, advantageouly, by pasting 
them on lamp screens, or on folding screens for the table, 
and subsequently glazing them. A friend of ours has just 
made an upper border to the dado of her small boudoir, of 
photographs varnished and set in red velvet, with a wood 
beading ony bottom, 
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a supply, just as men are, sometimes, so near death by thirst 
and starvation that there is not power enough left to 
swallow anything, and all is over. 

CoMPLAINTs ARE Sometrmes Mave to us that money, sent 

to parties advertising in “ Peterson,” has miscarried, or else 
that the articles ordered have not been received. In all such 
cases, the proper course is to write to the persons advertising, 
and not to us. We are not responsible for remittances, un- 
less they are for subscriptions to the magazine, and unless 
even then, they are remitted as we direct. Failures will oc- 
casionally occur, in receiving goods, as well as in receiving 
money. We open our advertising department to firms, and 
others wishing to set forth to the public, the desirability of 
their wares, etc. These advertisements, moreover, are a con- 
venience to our subscribers, many of whom may wish to 
purchase the very articles advertised. But we do not, any 
more than other publishers of papers or magazines, under- 
take any guarantee in the matter. In one case, an adver- 
tiser failed; of course we were never responsible for him: 
nor are we for any. We should have thought that this was 
patent to everybody, however, and that it required no 
explanation. 
. Cone Frames are very easily made, and the materials are 
accessible to all. Cut them out the required size in mill- 
board, nail bits of fir cones ronnd the edg7s, and then glue 
on acorns, twigs, small cones, and dead leaves, and varnish 
them allover. The mill-board should be secured to the glass 
with strong carpenters’ glue, as also in making the cork 
frames, which are merely rough morsels of cork treated in 
the same way as the cones. 

Occuratrion or Some Kinp is indispensable, if you would 
be healthy, or even happy. A life of luxurious idleness is a 
fertile source of crime, hypochondria, hysteria, etc., etc. 
Better even have a hobby, provided it is an innocent one, 
than dawéle away time. 


“Eacn Noumpern Excers."—The Frankford (Pa.) Gazette 
says: “Each number of Peterson's Magazine, that popular 
; lady's monthly, seems to excel previous issues.” 
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SriLt Toxwe To Get Ur Civss.—The low price at which 
“Peterson” is afforded to clubs has no paralell. For instance, 
we send, at $1.62)4 each, postage paid, four copies of the 
magazine for one year, and an extra copy as premium, to 
the person getting up the club; or five copies, at $1.60 each, 
and both an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of “ Christ 
Blessing Little Children,” as premiums: all postage free. 
Or six copies, at $1.50 each, and an extra copy as premium, 
for getting up the club; or seven copies, at $1.50 each, and 
both an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of “ Christ 
Blessing Little Children,” as premiums: all postage free. 
See the Prospectus, for these, as well as. other clubs. No 
magazine gives as much for the money as this. At such low 
figures, everybody can afford to take “Peterson.” You had 
better, at once, avail yourselves of these low prices, as they 
will not, probably, be long offered. ‘ 

Additions to clubs, we may add, can be made at the price } 
paid by the rest of the club, If enough additional sub- } 
scribers are sent, to make up a second club, the person ° 
sending them will become entitled to a second premium, or 2 
premiums, Always notify as, however, when a second club } 
is completed. These additions may be made, moreover, at 3 
any time during the year Back numbers to January can 
always be supplied. 





Care or tHE Hatr.—Keep the hair clean, in the first place, 
and avoid the use of pomades and hair-oils. Nature pro- 
vides all the oil required to develope its natural gloss and 
adherent beauty, But she does not open the oil-glands } 
without demanding some effort on the part of the recipient 
of the treasure. Continuous brushing is the price to be paid, 
and this requires nothing but patience and perseverance. 
Neither should the time devoted to this purpose be looked 
upon as wasted, for hair brushing has a specially soothing } 
influence. Fifty strokes of the brush before retiring will 
make the stiffest and driest hair pliant,and glossy. The ; 
experiment is worth trying, and if persevered in will doubt- 
less prove successful, while the dose may be increased with 
still more decided effect. 
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Requests ror Parrerns for the Work-Table, etc., are 
complied with, as much as, possible, the preference always 
being given to those for which we have most requests, 
But it is impossible to comply with every request. We 
should have to print a mayazine of a thousand pages 
monthly to do this. 


— 


“Art ts Nor Gory THat Giirrers” fs a trite saying, but 
one that cannot be too often repeated. The world is full of 
shams. Half the world is engaged in trying to impose on 
the other half, socially, financially, politically, etc., etc. 
Wise people are on their guard. It is only the fools that 
are taken in. 





Scrap-Book ror CurtprEN.—Cut pieces of brown holland 
to one given size, bind them with colored braid, and then 
paste in the pictures. When sufficient are ready, attach 
them by a bow of the braid, at top and bottom, and the 
&crap-book is complete. 





Conrrisutors Must Keep copies of their articles, if they 
wish them preserved. We do not undertake to return arti- ; 
cles which we cannot use. 

“Tuan Ever Berors,”—The Fremont (0.) Journal says: 
“Peterson’s Magazine, in its seventy-fifth volume, is more } 
Vigorous and thriving than before.” 


Atwayvs Have Somz Nicer Boor, or magazine, at hand, 
to read at odd moments of'leisure. 








Back NumBERs oF THIS MaGazrNe can be had of all news- 
dealers, or of the publisher, Incase the newsdealers shotld 
happen to be out of them, or sliould say they were out of 
print, write to us, enclosing the price, and the back number, 
or numbers, will be forwarded, postage free, by return of mail. 

“No Supzrtor.”—The Littleton (Pa.) News says: “ Peter- 
son’s Magazine has no superior as a lady’s companion.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Mrs. Hale’s Cook-Book. By Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. 1 vol, 
12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers——The subject 
of good cooking is attracting unusual attention at this time. 
In many of the principal cities cooking clubs are being 
formed, whose object is to teach cooking to young ladies. 
Cooking is thus becoming, as it ought to become, a fashion- 
able art. Our grandmothers considered good cooking just 
as much a necessary part of an education, as spelling, or 
writing, and infinitely more so than French, or music, or 
other mere accomwrlishments. The book before us is one of 
the very best of its kind, and contains innumerable receipts, 
which we have ourselves tested, and which we know to be 
good. If a wife wishes to make home happy, she will find 
that a personal knowledge of cooking will help very much 


’ towards it. It would be a delicate compliment, occasionally, to 


make some choice dish herself, which she knew her husband 
liked. And if she should wish, for this purpose, some nice 
dish, we would refer her to the volume before us. 

Bonne-Marie. By Henry Gréville. Translated by Mary 
Neal Sherwood. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: T, B. Peterson 
& Brothers.—Another of those graphic and powerful fictions, 
illustrating life in France, which, in their way, are quite 
equal to the Russian novels by the same author. The scene 
of this story opens in Normandy, is transferred thence to 
Paris, and finally returns to the sea coast whence it started. 
The action of the tale never flags, but, from first to last, is 
full of movement. There is, moreover, no exaggeration, 
and no false sentiment. The story, in fact, is intensely 
realistic. The translation is a very excellent one. 

Spiritual Manifestations, By Charles Beecher. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—The author has dedicated this work, 
to use his own words, “to all sincere Spiritualists of every 
name.” He docs not intend it, he says, to be controversial. 
If any passages of a polemic spirit occur, they are through 
inadvertence, and he apologizes for them in advance, The 
book fully bears out these words. It is written in an. ear- 
nest, sincere spirit, that will command respect, even where 
it does not convince. 

Sir Gibbie. By George MacDonald, LL. D. 1 vol., 8vo, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—Mr. MacDonald is al- 
ways at home in the Highlands, where the scene of this 
story is laid. His descriptions of scenery are, perhaps, not 
quite so vivid as those of Mr. Black, but his characters are 
always well drawn, and his purpose is always noble. We 
can cordially commend this new fiction, though it is hardly 
as, good, perhaps, as some of its predecessors. 

Designs in Outline for Art-Needlework. Edited by Lucretia 
P. Hale. 1 vol., 12mo. Boston: 8. W. Tilton & Co—A very 
excellent series of designs, each engraved, full-size, on a 
large sheet, and folded into the volume. For ladies, fond of 
art-needlework, we can honestly recommend this book. 

Plain Needlework. Edited by Lucretia P. Hale. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Boston: S. W. Tilton & Co—If you want a concise little 
treatise on sewing, knitting, mending, etc., etc., buy this 
neat volume. It is illustrated with some twenty diagrams. 

At the Back of the Moon. By A. Eunar Wray. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Boston: Lée & Shepard.—This is a satire in verse, in which 
the author hits out, without sparing, at the follies of the 
day. The volume is neatly printed. 
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“ OUB ARM-CHAIR,. 

“So Lirrin Money.”-—A lady writes: “We have had 
your magazine in our family for several years; and my hus- 
band says it is a mystery to him how you can afford to give 
#0 much, for so little money.” The secret is our immense 
edition. We prefer a small profit on a large circulation, to 
4 large profit on a small one. “ Pet in 
is able to give better engravings, better fashions, better 
stories, etc., etc., than any other, at the same price, and com- 
mand such a circulation, that all the other lady’s books in 
the United States, combined, fail to have as large a one. It 
has become a saying, these last vopmn, that without “ Peter- 
son,” you are out of fashion. 

THe Waverty Novets ror Frve Dottars.—A full set of 
Peterson's New and Cheap Edition for the Million of The Wav- 
erly Novels,” by Sir Walter Scott, in Twenty-six large oc- ; 
tavo volumes, paper cover, will be sent to any one by mail, post- 
paid, on remitting Five Dollars for the same, in a letter, to 
the Publishers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. At this low price, every Family in 
the land should remit Five Dollars to the Publishers, at once, 
and thus possess themselves of a full and complete set of the 
finest novels ever written, 





ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices, “Peterson” has had, for more than twenty years, a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s Macazine, Philadelphia. 


Narvre Recetves rue Crepit of having developed many 
exquisite and beautiful lexions, which in reality are 
due solely to the use of Laird’s *% Bloom of Youth.” Sold by 
druggists everywhere. 








MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(Meprcat Borany—Or tHe GarpeEN, Freip AnD Forest.) 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 
No. V.—GARDEN PLANTS, CONTINUED. 

Being anxious to get out into the fields and forests, and 
roam through the extensive domains of Nature, we will pass 
briefly, in review, a few more plants cultivated in gardens. 

XXV.—Anisum—Anise is an annual plant, about one foot 





high, a native of Egypt, introduced into the south of Europe, 
cultivated on the continent, and occasionally seen in the 
gardens of this country. What is called Star-aniseed. is de- 
rived from an evergreen tree growing in China and Japan, 
and is much used in France to flavor liquors. Aniseed is a § 
grateful, aromatic carminative, and has been used from the { 
earliest times in flatulent colic, and a corrector of unpleasant { $ 
and griping purgatives. The late Prof. Meigs was partial to ; 
a preparation to remove persistent accumulations of flatus or 
gas from the bowels, in which this seed entered: Make a 
strong infusion of aniseed, strain off half a pint, add half an 
ounce of manna, and stir in half an ounce of carbonate of 
magnesia. Take in wineglassful doses every few hours. 
The oil of anise enters into paregoric, and gives it a pleasant 
flavor and taste. 

XXVI—Feniculum—Fennel: Common, Offcinal, and Sweet, 
are the three varieties, all of which. have an aromatic odor { 


\ and taste, dependent, like the anise, upon a volatile oil. ; 


These several species are natives of Southern Europe, but { 
the sweet-fennel is largely cultivated in our gardens, which § 
with that imported from Germany, supplies the demand of § 
the trade. It is an excellent corrector of nauseous and grip- } 
ing medicines, such as senna, jalap, etc. An infusion of ! 


PELL LPP 
these seeds is much better for mothers to give infants and 
young children, than catnip and soot teas, in cases of flatu- 
lent colic. A still better plan is to give the infusion by 
enema, which acts more promptly, without interfering with 
digestion or the stomach. 

XXVIL.—Carwm, Caraway. This is a biennial and umbel- 
liferous plant, with stem about two feet high; a native of 
Europe, growing wild in many localities, and cultivated in 
many places there and here. The seeds mature iin the second 
year, and are threshed out by our good German mothers on 
a cloth, like they are wont to gather their crops of mustard 
seed. The Mep1cat Properties are similar to those of anise 
and fennel, and may be administered in strong infusions 
(sweetened,) to infants and children in cages of simple pain 
or flatulent colic. 

The seeds are much baked in cakes, especially by the 
Irish, and in bread by the Germans, to both of which they 
give an agreeable flavor (to those who like it), and at the 
same time stimulate the digestive organs. 

XXVIII.—Oochlearia Armoracia, from Cochlear, a spoon, 
from the form of the leaves of some species. Horse-radish.— 
A perennial plant, possessing a long, fleshy, white, acrid 
root; flower-stem from two to three feet high, radical leaves, 
very large, oblong and petioled, while the stem leaves are 
lanceolate, incised and sessile. Flowers small, white. Gen- 
erally cultivated in gardens, moist places, along drains, etc. 
Mepricat Proprrties.—The pungent root of this plant is a 


; favorite condiment, stimulating the secretions, and promot- 


ing appetite. It is one of our best anti-scorbutics. It is 
useful in dropsy attended with feeble digestion and debility ; 
also in palsy and chronic rheumatism, both as an internal 
and external remedy. Finely grated horse-radish root thor- 
oughly rubbed up with white sugar, and taken slowly is 
very good in recent cases of hoarseness. It will sometimes 
promptly “clear the throat,” and enable the young lady to 
fulfil her engag: t. The beneficial effects of the wilted 
leaves, steeped in hot vinegar, or otherwise, and applied in 
cases of eph al fevers, headaches, etc., are well known to 
every mother in the country. Garden plants will be con- 
cluded in next number, after which we shall invite the read- 
ers of “ Peterson” to walk forth with us into Nature’s wide 
domain, while we gather in many valuable medicinal treas- 
ures, which may be of especial benefit to many mothers 
throughout the country. 











MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 
CLotHinG.—The preparation of baby’s wardrobe is usually 
a source of great pleasure and interest to the mother. Of 
course the size and magnificence of it, very much depends 
upon the purse of the parents. Immense amounts of money 


can be layished on expensive embroidery for trimming the 


dresses, etc., but the little one will be no more comfortable 
for all that ; perhaps, rather, the contrary. Rich trimming 
on the bottom of dresses is all well enough ; but in order to 
have the sleeves and neck “ correspond” with the skirt, em- 
broidery, that is too often starched, is placed around the 


$ neck and wrists, and the poor little victim of a mother's 


vanity is made uncomfortable with all its finery. 

A baby (if there are means to accomplish it,) should have 
plenty of clothes made of soft, fine material; we need not say 
that they should be neatly made. Let the money that is to 
be expended, be put in the quality and quantity, rather than 
in the ornament of the wardrobe; the fine, embroidered 
cloak and hood, in which baby is to be first exhibited toa circle 
of admiring friends, had better be much plainer, and a finer 
flannel or a softer muslin purchased instead. 

Baby’s “ basket” should, of course, be prepared and ready 
some time before he is expected to make his appearance. A 
good-sized, low, square or oval basket is used for this pur- 
: pose. It should be well covered with pink or blue muslin; 
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and over that some dotted mull should be put, and tied here 
and there with bows of ribbon to match the blue or pink under 
covering. Pockets may be made on the sides, to hold a tiny 
brush (a very soft one), somestrong thread, a bodkin, some bob- 
bin, a spool of thread, a bit of flannel, with a needle or two in 
it, a pair of scissors, etc. We mention these things, as they are 
sometimes used in the dressing of a baby. We know that 
no good housekeeper and good mother will leave repairing 
baby’s wardrobe till she is dressing him; but emergencies 
will arise, in which strings will slip or break, just as they 
are being tied, or a button come off when it should not. 
Having filled the pocket with what may be necessary, add 
a good, useful pin-cushion, well filled with medium-sized 
pins, and several small safety-pins for petticoats, bodices, 
etc., and larger ones for the napkins. 

At the bottom of the basket put the square of soft, fine 
flannel, which will be used as a shawl to wrap baby in. 
This may be either simply bound with white ribbon, button- 
holed around the edge, or more or less elaborately embroid- 
ered. Then put in, not a dress, but a soft night-dress, 
without any starch. The dress will, perhaps, make the 
basket look prettily, but baby is kept so wrapped up during 
the first month in which he opens his wondering eyes on 
this strange world of ours, that nothing but plenty of clean 
night-dresses are used, at first. A white shirt is, therefore, 
totally unnecessary at first, and it is needless to tire the baby 
with putting on more clothes than are necessary. 

The soft flannel petticoat should come next. Then the 
shirt, either made of flannel, or knit of the softest wool, 
very elastic, and with little sleeves ; for fhe upper part of the 
arm is almost as sensitive as the chest to cold. The napkin 
should be especially soft; many mothers make the napkins, 
for the first use, of pieces of old linen, (be sure not muslin), 
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fresh whén required. The “ pitch,” or flannel diaper, is not 
required fora very young child; but as he grows older, it 
will be found indispensable, the linen napkin not being 
sufficient to protect the clothes of the child or mother. Some 
mothers use a half square of gum cloth, in place of the 
flannel; but this is very reprehensible, it is so heating, that it 
chafes the child very much. Even the flannel is not good 
on this account, but has to be used, till the child has 
attained sufficient strength to have acquired such habits as 
will no longer refider it necessary. 

Too much cannot be said against the practice of taking 
off a wet napkin, drying it, and using it again even the 
third or fourth time; it should never be used even the 
second time. Much washing will not be necessary; when 
half-a-dozen napkins have been used once, let them be rinsed 
out of cold water only, (if warm is not at hand,) and thor- 
oughly dried, and rubbed over with a hot iron. This may 
seem troublesome, but it really takes but little time, and 
will compensate in the comfort of the child, who will thus 
be kept from chafing, and, in consequence, comfort to the 
nerves of the mother. But at the weekly wash the napkins 
should have a thorough washing, and a good boil. Nota 
particle of soda must be used. The night flannel shirt should 
be hung up, not by the fire, to dry, but in the good, fresh 
air, though it must be also aired by the fire, or in a warm 
room, before putting on for the night. 

After the band and compress are left off, care must be 
taken that the flannel shirt has not shrunk so much that the 
bowels are left uncovered ; this is most important, especially 
as the “second summer” and teething time approaches. 

The time for changing the baby from his long clothes to 
the short ones, varies often, as to the convenience of the 
mother. Sometimes the young man’ grows so rapidly that 


sheets, etc., or have the new ones used as towels, and washed }{ the process is hastened, and sometimes it is done sooner that 
many times, before baby will need them. Then, the body ; he may become accustomed to the change, before the cold 


band, which should be a little less than a quarter of a yard 
in depth, and long enough té go around baby’s body once, 
and with a good, large lap so as to keep the navel compress 
in place. The compress should also be ready for use when 
the nurse should require it, which will not be just at first. 
A couple of soft old towels to wipe baby with, and a roll of 
old linen rags. A pair of pretty, little socks may be added, 
and our basket will be complete, with its saucer of the best 
white soap, and a box of violet powder, or pulverized starch, 
or oat-meal of the very finest sort, with a powder puff, and a 
small, good sponge, or piece of soft old flannel to wash with. 
A flannel apron, or a common crib-blanket, should be placed 
on top, with a small pot of cold cream, or a saucer of lard, 
from which all the salt has been washed. It will be seen 
that in this arrangement we have made baby’s basket, not 
asham affair, but one of use and comfort to him, and to the 
mother, or nurse; for we would strenuously advise the same 
arrangement of the contents as long as baby is baby. The 
sponge, and soap, and powder, etc., are all at hand first, to 
use when the baby has been washed, then his band, and 
napkin, and sheet, and.so on, till the night-dress and 
blanket, or sheet, come last; all is reached, without tossing, 
and the washing and dressing process much expedited. Of 
course, later on, when the dress and white petticoat are to 
be used, they can take their proper places. 

All baby’s first clothes are made much shorter than they 
used to be; this is very ible, for the y length 
of skirt was a trial to the baby, as well as to his mother; the 
hoisting and lifting to get the clothes disentangled was 
very wearing. 

The habit of putting starch in a baby’s clothes is very ob- 
jectionable, and if it must’ be used, let it be only the thinnest 
kind of water-starch, and then only put in the bottom of 
the skirts. ‘ 

There should be a set of night flannel petticoats, which 
should be soft, of course, but need not be so fine as the day 
ones, and a sufficient number of them, to always have them 














weather sets in. Socks are, of course, discarded for the first 
little shoes and stockings; but, notwithstanding this, no 
doubt the baby feels the change about his little legs. The 
short dresses should not be made too short, but enough 80, 
to. escape his stepping on them, when he begins to push a 
chair about. The night-clothes should still be kept long, 
and baby’s feet warm night as well as day. 

The present fashion for long stockings for young children 
is a most wise one: to be sure the little fat legs look much 
prettier peeping above the short socks, and is well enough 
in the warm summer weather ; but at the first approach of 
cold autumn winds, long stockings, reaching above the 
knee, should be put on. It is not till later on in baby life, 
that little drawers are substituted for the napkin; these will 
be indispensable to protect the little person from cold. 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


43>-Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marsreneap, Mass. All communi- 
cations are to be headed: “For Petrrson’s.” Allare invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.~“G@& 





No. 12.—ocTaGon PUZZLE. 
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‘The octagon sa composed of clght worda of akx lettens ack. 
Bach point is the same vowel, that. begins and ends each 
word. The horizontal words read from left to right, and the 

1 and diagonals. downward, Commence with 
the top line, and follow, in order, around to the right. 1. 
To enclose, 2. To shed, 3, To show. 4. To tempt. 5. 
Complete. 6. To pass away. 7. To unfold, 8. To emit. 
Marblehead, Mass, ' Haney, 
No. 13.—NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

Iam composed of thirteen letters. 

My 2, 6, 12 is an animal. 

My 10, 8, 1, 12 is an insect. 

My 4, 9, 7 is a place of deposit. 

My 11, 1, 13 is an auxiliary verb. 

My 10, 3, 5, 8 is profit. 

My whole is the name of a famous and delightful book. 
Tyme Center, N. H. Kittie M. Buss. 


No. 14.—cnaRave. 
My first is either, as you choose, 
A fish; an herb; a beam of light; 
My second is a word we use 
Ofttimes to signify unite ; 
My third is of a house a part; 
My whole is one renowned in art. 
Byfield, Mass. L. D. T. 


No. 15.—sQuaRE PUZZLE. 

Divide a square into sixteen smaller squares, in which 
arrange the numbers from 1 to 16 so that added horizontally, 
perpendicularly or diagonally, each line will be 34; and the 
square being divided into four equal parts, the sum of the 
four numbers in each shall be 34. Erna Brock. 
Prescott, Kan. 


No. 16.—syNcopations. 


1. Syncopate the chief part, and get great warmth. 2. 
Syncopate employed, and leave to purchase. 3. Syncopat 
@ loud noise, and find a tree. 4. Syncopate a motion of the 
feet, and get a small fish. 5. Syncopate violently, and leave 
sacred, Aunt Vrna. 
Winona, Minn. 





Answers Next Month. 

Answers to Last Moxtu’s Puzzues, 
No, 8 
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To CoBRESPONDENTS. 
| Our eorrespondents will please send no puzzles or answers 
on pestal dards. 
We received answers to puzzles in the March number 
from about one hundred and fifty persons: We cannot print 
their names, as they wotild eeetipy too much space. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


BB Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Scotch Broth.—Put a pint of Scotch (not pearl) barley into 
a gallon of cold water, with a large carrot cut into dice, 
three onions, and three pounds scrag-end of a neck of mut- 
ton. After a time, add three or four turnips, also cut into 
dice, atid keep it stewing, not boiling, for six hours, skim- 
ming it frequently. Shotld water require to be added, let 
it be boiling. This is for a small quantity of broth. Before 
serving, add some parsley, chopped fine. 

Cheap Soup—Take two turnips, two carrots, two lecks, 
one-quarter pound lean beef, and three-quarters ounce 
black pepper. Fry the whole with two ounces dripping for a 
quarter of an hour, then take it off the fire, and stir in one- 
half pound flour; put all into a boiler, and pour over it six 
quarts of soft water, boiling; then put in a pint of peas, and 
boil gently for three hours, Add salt to your taste. 

Potato Soup (Maigre).—Boil some potatoes in water with 
an onion and a head of celery (if procurable), add pepper 
and salt to taste; when done pass the potatoes through a 
seive; put them into a saucepan with a piece of butter; add 
sufficient milk to make it of the right consistency ; flavor to 
taste with pepper, salt, and grated nutmeg, and serve with 
sippets of bread fried in butter. 


MEATS. 


White Fricasseed Chicken—Cut up a chicken in pieces, 
wash it, and season with pepper and salt, put it in a stewpan 
with a little water, and let it stew till nearly done; then 
add a teacupful of cream, and some butter rolled in flour to 
thicken the gravy. If not sufficiently seasoned, add more 
pepper or salt as may be required. If the chicken is fat 
very little butter is necessary. Mace or nutmeg may be 
added if you like spice. 

Chticken and Hem Pie—Out two chickens into joints, 
season them with salt, pepper, and cayenne, a little powdered 
mace, and a tablespoonful of chopped mushrooms; then 
make balls of forcemeat and the hard-boiled yolks of eggs, 
and lay them in the dish between the joints of chicken, 
with a few siices of lean ham in between, and add a little 
water with a mushroom boiled in it; cover with puff-paste, 
and bake, 

Spiced Veal—Take some of the thick part of a cold loin 
of veal, cut it in small pieces, and pour over as much hot 
spiced vinegar as will cover it. To half a pint of vinegar 
put a teaspoonful of allspice, a very little mace, salt and 
cayenne pepper to the tasfe. 

Roast Leg of Lamb.—Let the fire be moderate, and roast 
the joint slowly, basting it frequently till done, when it 
should be sprinkled with salt, and the gravy well freed from 
fat before serving. 

CAKES, 


Wafiles—Take rather less than a quart of milk, and stir 
into it over the fire a piece of butter the size of an egg, but 
do not boil it; add half a teaspoonful of salt, beat up with 
it as much flour as will thicken it to. light batter; put in 
three eggs well beaten, and a little yeast to raise it. Cover 
it up warm, and let it stand all night, Im the morning, 
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when it will have risen, stir it down, and drop it into the 
tins. The tins for waffles ‘are square, and have covers 
divided by square depressions, as for gauffres, which they 
resemble much. Both top and bottom of the tins must be 
buttered, and room left for the waffles to rise. 


Shortbread.—Dry a pound or more of flour by the fire; cut 
up one pound of butter into small pieces, put it into a deep 
basin, set it rather near the fire so as not to melt, but just to 
get slightly warm ; beat it to a cream with the hand, add by 
degrees one-half pound of sifted loaf sugar, then as much 
flour as the butter will hold—that is, keep beating in flour 
till it will not take any more; roll the ‘paste out (about 
_ three-quarters of an inch thick) with a rolling-pin, cut it 
into cakes, strew carraway comfits over the top, and bake a 
light brown. 


Plain Cup Cake.—One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, two 
cups of flour, four eggs, half a grated nutmeg, tablespoon- 
ful of rose-water. Stir the butter and sugar till very light, 
Whisk the eggs till they are thick, and stir them into the 
butter and sugar alternately with the flour. Add the nut- 
meg and rose-water. Beat the whole very hard. Butter 
some cups or shallow pans, and bake them in a moderate 
oven. 


Apees.—Three-quarters of a pound of flour, half a 
pound of butter, half a pound of sugar, one teaspoonful of 
grated nutmeg, as much milk as will form a dough. Cut up 
the butter in the flour, add the sugar, and spice by degrees. 
Stir in as much milk as will make a dough, Knead it well, 
roll it out in sheets, cut it in cakes. Butter your tins, lay 
them on so as not to touch, and bake in a moderate oven. 


Sponge Cake-—Three-quarters pound lump sugar, pounded 
and dissolved in a teacupful of cold water; the whites of 
four eggs, and the yolks of eight, beaten a little. Boil the 
sugar and water, and pour it quite boiling to the eggs; then 
whisk till nearly cold, and stir in by degrees one-pound 
flour and a little essence of lemon; butter the mould, and 
sprinkle with flour and sugar. 


Milk Biscuits —One quart of milk, two tablespoonfuls of 
sifted sugar, about a quarter of a pound of butter, and flour 
enough to make it thick ; add to this three tablespoonfuls of 
the best homemade yeast, Leave it in a warm place till it 
rises; when light, knead it, and let it rise again; then make 
it into small biscuits an inch and a-half across; bake them, 
and send them up very hot. 


Fruit Cream.—Take one-half ounce insinglass, dissolve in 
a little water, then put one pint of good cream, sweeten to 
the taste; boil it; when nearly cold, lay some apricot or 
raspberry jam on the bottom of a glass dish, and pour it over. 
This is excellent. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


To Remove THE Taste or New Woop.—A new keg, churn, 
bucket, or other wooden vessel will generally communicate 
a disagreeable taste to anything that is pnt into it. To pre- 
vent this inconvenience, first scald the vessel with boiling 
water, letting the water remain in it till cold. Then dis 
solve some pearlash or soda in lukewarm water, adding a 
little bit of lime to it, and wash the inside of the vessel well 
with this solution. Afterwards scald it well with plain hot 
water, and rinse it with cold before you use it. 


Cement for China.—To quarter ounce gum-mastic add as 
much spirits of wine as will dissolve it. Soak quarter 
ounce isinglass in water till it is quite soft; then dissolve it 
fm rum or brandy till of the consistency of glue. To this 
add one drachm of gum-ammoniac, well rubbed and mixed: 
Put now the two mixtures together in a vessel, over a gentle 
heat till properly united; and the cement is ready for use. 
It should be kept in @ phial, well corked, and when about 
to be used to be set in boiling water to soften. 
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Lobster Omelet.—Slice a quantity of the flesh of a lobster, 
equal in bulk to two eggs, season it with pepper, salt, and 
nutmeg; mix on the fire some butter and a little flour, 
moisten with a little stock, add the lobster, and stir in, off 
the fire, the yolk of an egg beaten up with the juice of half 
alemon. Insert this ragout in the fold of a plain omelet. 
Turn it out on a dish, and serve. 

To Preserve Bright Grates or Fire-Irons from Rust—Make a 
strong paste of fresh lime and water, and with a fine brush 
smear it as thickly as possible over all the polished surface 
requiring preservation. By this simple means all the grates 
and fire-irons in an empty house may be kept for months 
free from harm, without further care or attention. 

Ink and Fruit Stains.—Ten grains oxalic acid in half a pint 
of water will remove all ink and fruit stains. Wet the arti- 
cle in hot water, and apply ft to the top of the bottle, so that 
the liquid will reach it, then rinse it well. 

An Easy Way to Clean Silver Articles—Set fire to some 
wheat-straw, collect the ash, and, after powdering it, sift it 
through muslin. Polish the silver with a little of it applied 
on some soft leather. 

Glass should be washed in cold water, which gives it a 
brighter and clearer look than when cleansed with warm 
water. 





FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fia, 1.—Raoerrion-Dress or Buack GRENADINE, figured 
in bright colors, worn over black silk ; the edge is scalloped 
over a knife-plaiting of the silk, and the long train is caught 
together with loops and ends of double-faced satin ribbon ; 
the mantilla is of black silk, trimmed with a ruching of the 
silk, and three rows of black lace; ribbon like that on the 
train is placed at the back of the neck. Black chip bonnet, 
trimmed with ribbon like that on the mantilla and dress, 
and with bright flowers. 

Fig. 0.—CarrisGe-Darss or GRAY SILK AND Sort, TWILLED 
Foutarp; the under-skirt is of the grey silk, trimmed with 
a knife-plaiting of the same, and a row of deep fringe of 
the same colors as those in the over-dress; above the fringe 
are three rows of black velvet, and a large, black velvet 
bow; three rows of black velvet and a black velvet bow are 
on the soft, twilled silk over-dress, which is flecked with 
bright colors; a row of fringe is around the bottom of this 
skirt also; the mantle is somewhat of the Dolman shape, 
and has part of the back of black. velvet; a row of the 
velvet and of fringe trims the bottom. Gray chip bonnet, 
with plumes of the colors in the over-dress. 


Fic. 111.—WaLk1nG-Dress FOR A Youn@ Lapy; the kilted 
under-skirt is of plain percale; the over-drese is of green 
and blue cheviot, which is somewhat like a fine gingham; 
the over-dress opens. over the kilted flounce; the mantilla 
has revers, and long jabot ends, which are trimmed with 
plain, green lawn. Hat of black straw, trimmed with black 
feathers, and green ribbon, P 

Fic. 1v.—Dress or Ecrve-Srareep Camen’s Harr FoR A 
Litrie Boy; there is a plaiting of plain camel’s hair around 
the bottom of the skirt, two plain pieces down the back, 
and two capes, one round, and the other square, of the plain 
camel’shair. Hat of yellow straw, trimmed with red ribbon. 

Fra. v.—Visrring-Dress of Watts Lovistnr, DorreD with 
Brive; at the bottom of the skirt is a deep plaited ruffle, 
forming a train; above this is a deep knife-plaiting of the 
Louisine; the skirt is cut in deep “turrets,” and bound 
with blue; a large bow of blue silk is near the bottom; the 
deep basque and sleeves are trimmed with blue silk, and 
gimp trimmings of the same color; the blue silk is put on 
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thé basque in such a way that the front forms a deep vest. 
Soft, capote bonnet of. PUP gnaneterpPNtEreEn: 
and white feather, 

Fre. vi.—Waxrkine-Dreis or Tron-Brown 811K ;' the 
skirt is cut in squares, or “turrets,” ‘opening over a deep 
plaited ruffie; the upper-skirt is turned up at the bottom, 
washerwoman fashion, above which is a skirt of grenadine 
of the same color in a diamond pattern, with a dull yellow 
satin spot in it; the very deep basque is of silk, with:the 
grenadine over it at the back and sides, but leaving the silk 
to form a kind of vest in front; the trimmings are fringe 
and ribbon to match, Straw hat of the color of the dress, 
trimmed with yellow poppies under the  yegpetnineces 
of wheat on the outside. 

Fic. vir.—Visrrine-Dress oF Back aeabitiin the 
skirt has two knife-plaitings, and is simply draped at the 
sides and back ; mantilla of the grenadine, lined with thin 
silk, and trimmed with a knife-plaiting of the grenadine and 
several rows of black worsted lace; yellow straw bonnet, 
trimmed with large, red cherries and leaves. 

Fie. virt.—Watkine-Dress or Ivory-Wurte Bunrine, 
trimmed. with two knife-plaitings; mantilla of the same, 
trimmed with worsted lace; black chip bonnet, trimmed with 
tea-roses and tea-rose colored ribbon. 

Fic. 1x.—Dress ror a Younc Girt; the under-skirt and 
jacket are of brown camel's hair, and the over-~dress is of 
camel's hair, of a light chestnut-brown, striped with a still 
lighter shade. Light brown hat and feather with a facing 
of dark brown velvet, 

Fie. x.—Carriacr-Dress or Gray ZEPHERYNE, over a 
gray silk petticoat, trimmed with a plain ruffle and knife- 
plaitings ; the zepheryne fs trimmed with a wide silk galoon 
of gay color, figured with biue; it is looped up with gray 
satin ribbon, faced with blue satin ; the mantilla is of black, 
Spanish lace, trimmed with rosettes and bows of black satin 
ribbon ; gray chip bonnet with gray plumes, and a quilling 
of blue satin ribbon. 

Fro. x1.—Garven-Dress or Waite ALpatross Corn; the 
plain front is ornamented down each side with Torchon in- 
sertions and buttons, and a row of Torchon insertion heads 
the two rows of knife-plaitings that ornament the upper and 
lower skirt, The fulness at the sides is bunched together at 
the back, forming a small pannier, and is trimmed with pink 
ribbons; the lace mantilla has a pink rose in front, and the 
large, straw hat is trimmed with pink ribbons. 

Fic. x1r.—Drnyer on Evenina-Dress or Wntte SILK; 
the front of the waist, sleeves and sides are trimmed with 
white ribbon, with a blue satin face; the large pannier is 
of blue silk, as well as the cuffs and collar; the pannier is 
placed at the bottom of the deep basque, and meets in front 
under long loops of the ribbon ; the front of the dress is of 
white brocaded silk. 

Genera Remarxs.—The hats are only a few samples of 
the many that have appeared. Larger flowers than those 
worn last year appear on this year’s hats; the first one that 
we give is of leghorn, with a large yellow rose and leaves on 
the front of the brim; the seeond is of light gray chip, 
trimmed with blue silk and a large pink rose; the third, 
which is worn forward on the forehead, is of cream-colored 
straw, and has an Alsatian bow of red and cream-colored 
ribbon ; at the back is a tuft of red poppies, and the brim is 
turned up behind, with a bow of the ribbon. The first bon- 
net is of black straw, of the capote shape, with old-gold col- 
ored beads studded about the front, and across the back ; the 
trimming is of black satin ribbon faced with old-gold color, 
and an aigrette of old-gold color, The second bonnet is of 
light brown chip, with a quilling in, the face and strings of 
a darker shade of brown, and the feathers are of the two 
shades. The children’s hats are of colored straw to match 
the costumes, » 








The newest spring and summer goods have small flowers 

sprinkled over them in Pompadour ‘style, just like the old- 
fashioned French chintzes, and except for the lustre, can 
scarcely be told from the cotton goods, which are so exceed- 
ingly beautiful in pattern; and there are some “satteen” 
chintzes, black grounds with colored flowers over them, that 
look just like figured satin, These Pampadour patterns are 
gay and youthful-looking, but are really less becoming than 
the more solid colors. The foulard silks are nearly all of 
the Pompadour styles. The muslins and organdies, which 
have been of solid colors so long, or else but slightly figured, 
are now covered with all kinds of fanciful flower and vine 
designs. Ofcourse, the soft de bége, albatross, Panama tweeds, 
buntings, etc., are of wool, and of only one color, as a rule; 
but some of them have very fine, light checks, that are al- 
most invisible ; all these materials are delightful to wear on 
cool summer days, or in the spring or autumn. The grena- 
dines are also figured or striped, so as to combine two or 
more colors, or two or three shades of one color; some of 
the more expensive summer goods have narrow velvet stripes, 
alternating with a thin grenadine stripe, and these will be 
many of them worn over velvet skirts. 
* The make of dresses is still so undecided, that two or three 
styles are sometimes seen in one costume, and so that the 
dress is short for the street, rather flat in front, and not too 
short-waisted, it is fashionable. Yet we still see many long 
dresses on the street; not dragging, but held up, which al- 
ways looks awkward. The small tounowre or pannier is 
gradually making its way, but it is very small on the hips, 
as a rule, and not very large at the back. Vests are so be- 
coming that they will be worn for some time yet. Some of 
the new dresses, of soft materials, are gathered at the waist, 
justin the middle of the back; this is particularly pretty 
for a house or trained dress. 

All kinds of lace ties are worn, as well as silk ones; Alsa- 
tian bows are very popular for the hair, made of light blue, 
pink, or any colored ribbon preferred, and many turbans 
have appeared, made of silk or crépe, but these are gener- 
ally worn as breakfast caps, though some ladies wear them 
for évening dréss. 

Bonnets are larger, as a rule, but the smaller ones are too 
becoming to be discarded without a struggle. The” long 
scoop-fronit, if well-trimmed, is very stylish ; but to be at all 
becoming, it must cling close at the sides, and a velvet or 
shirred silk lining will add to the becomingness. Strings 
are almost universal, and black or white net and lace is 
largely used for this purpose. The hats are either large and 
picturesque-looking, or else close and stiff-looking, very much 
like a man’s stiff, round-crowned hat ; for undress wear, and 
for young people, the latter is very suitable. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1—Dress or Dank Brive Campric, ror A LITTLE 
Gre, made in the princess style; the skirt is trimmed with 
a knife-plaited ruffle edged with white cambric; the dress 
is buttoned down the front, and has a simulated, deep 
basque, formed by a bias fold of the blue cambric, and ruf- 
fle of white cambric; the large, square collar and cufis are 
trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 

Fig. 1.—Youna Graz’s Dress or Fiaurep Licut Gray 
Came’s Harr, over a plain camel’s hair skirt; the sleeves 
are of the plain material, and the over-~dress is a close-fitting 

lonaise, which butt down the back, and is cut square 





in the neck in front... Gray straw hat, trimmed with cherries, 

Fig. 11.—Lrrre Girw’s Dress or Waite Prové, trimmed 
with two ruffles of nainsook, and with Hathburg insertion. 
In place of the insertion, the ornamentation may be of 
colored embroidery, either red or dark blue.» , 
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CARRIAGE-DRESS. 
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MORNING-DRESS. DINNER-DRESS. 
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HOUSE-DRESS. 
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A MAIDEN FAIR TO SEE. 


(PIINAFORE.) 





As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1003 Spring Garden St., Philada. 





Andante moderato. RALPH. 
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pearl of minstrelsy, A bud of blushing en, For whom proud nobles sigh, And 
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